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THE CO-ORDINATION OF BRITISH AND USS. 
SUPPLIES 


THE publication on Jan. 27 of the White Paper (Cmd. 6332) on 
“Co-ordination of the Allied War Effort” marks a stage of great 
importance both in the conduct of the war and in the process of ‘‘getting 
mixed up together” which has for some time been in progress between 
sritain and the United States. This process began after Dunkirk, 
when United States Army stocks of material were released for sale to 
Britain; it reached an important milestone with the simultaneous 
transfer of 50 destroyers to Britain and the leasing of British-owned 
sites for bases to the United States in September, 1940, and another 
with the passing of the Lend-Lease Act in March, 1941. 

The Lend-Lease Act was, and is, a peculiarly ingenious and elastic 
instrument, whereby ‘‘defence articles’ (including food) and services, 
such as the services of ships and repairs to ships, can be transferred by 
the President to any country whose defence he deems to be vital to the 
defence of the United States on terms which are left to the President’s 
discretion. The repayment may, apparently, be purely nominal, and 
the possibility of a political or commercial concession being the return 
asked is not excluded by the Act, which lays it down, however, that 
“defence articles’ may not be transferred under its terms to a country 
which is capable of paying for them in the ordinary way—the stipula- 
tion which has so far prevented American aid to Russia from being, 
technically, ‘Lend-Lease Aid”’. 

On the eve of the attack on Pearl Harbour, i.e. in just under nine 
months, the value of goods and services actually transferred under 
the Act amounted to $970 million, while another $232 million worth of 
goods were in process of manufacture or awaiting delivery. In the 
month of November, 1941, the transfer amounted to some $280 
million, equivalent to an annual rate of $3,360 million, and Lend-Lease 
deliveries constituted about 31 per cent of all American exports to the 
British Empire and Egypt. (About 90 per cent of Lend-Lease aid, it 
has been estimated by the Economist, was to this destination). The 
scale of Lend-Lease aid on the eve of the Pearl Harbour attack had 
therefore become important: the goods and services transferred in 
November under the Act constituted more than 3 per cent of the 
United States’ national income, and were equal to probably about 20 
per cent of the United Kingdom’s own output of goods and services 
devoted to war. It had, moreover, doubled in the preceding five 
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months, and showed every sign of expanding rapidly in the future. 
Of the total Lend-Lease contracts placed up to Nov. 30 (amounting 
altogether to $5,243 million worth), some 72 per cent, furthermore, was 
in the form of actual war material (aircraft being far the biggest item). 

How was the situation altered by the Japanese attack and the 
subsequent events? For the first time, a situation arose in which the 
United States was not purely the “Arsenal of Democracy’”’, but might 
require British or other foreign-made material for its own forces. Not 
only was the war-material output of the remaining United Nations stil] 
greater than that of the United States (a fact which by itself might not 
affect the position, since trained American man-power was also still 
scarce as compared with that of most other countries), but it would 
obviously be convenient in certain eventualities to equip American 
forces operating far from the United States with material produced 
close at hand. Thus there arose, not the need for an entirely new 
“pooling”’ system, as has sometimes been asserted (the American out- 
put had been in a sense “‘pooled” even before Lend-Lease, when the 
President has issued his famous “‘rule of thumb’, by which a certain 
rough proportion of new output was to go to the belligerents, and even 
more since the Moscow Conference), but for an extension of the pooling 
system, whereby British as well as United States’ material should go 
into the common pool and be available for all the United Nations as 
it was allotted to them by common agreement. 

It seems that such pooling was introduced at an early date after the 
entry of the United States into the war. Mr. Roosevelt, when asked 
some time before the White Paper of Jan. 27 whether the formation of 
a common pool was contemplated, replied that it already existed. It 
should be emphasized that it is “pooling” in the above sense—the 
allocation of materials to their users without regard to their origin, 
(apart from the limitations imposed by transport difficulties), which 
really matters. This is the measure which is necessary to ensure that 
allied nations’ combined strength is not merely the sum of their separate 
strengths, but is the utmost which can be produced by the marrying of 
their complementary resources. There is, however, another sense of 
“pooling”’ which goes beyond this in respect merely of book-keeping. 
In this sense, “pooling” means that no member of the scheme is 
credited with what he supplies to other members, or debited with what 
he receives from them, so that no debts of any kind are contracted or 
paid. This is the sense in which some observers interpreted the fore- 
casts that a pooling of the resources of the United Nations was going 
to begin, and the announcement that it had been started. 

Neither in the White Paper nor in any other official pronouncement 
is there yet evidence that pooling in this second sense is contemplated, 
nor does there seem any particularly strong immediate reason why it 
should be. The ‘‘book-keeping”’ or financial problems connected with 
the marrying of complementary resources are much less likely to create 
immediate difficulty between allies at war than between, for instance, 
a belligerent and a neutral. It may be true, for instance, that, before 
Lend-Lease, British financial difficulties limited thé amount of material 
which could be obtained from the United States, but it is very im- 
probable that it would have been allowed to do so, even if Lend-Lease 
had never been invented, once the United States entered the war. 
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Lending and borrowing between allies at war can practically always be 
arranged if they are necessary to bring about some transfer of resources 
believed by both parties to be desirable. The difficulties connected with 
such borrowing are not immediate, but relate to the post-war period, 
when, as both Britain and the United States have reason to know from 
bitter experience, they can work havoc. The Lend-Lease principle 
having enabled such consequences to be reduced greatly in seriousness, 
or avoided altogether, there is little obvious reason for not debiting 
each of the United Nations with aid received and crediting it with aid 
given by it, the nature of the repayment being left so conveniently 
vague. 

\\hat does seem to be consistent with the new situation is some 
modification of the requirement that cash payment shall be given 
where possible, and some retrospective action in regard to debts 
incurred for ‘‘defence articles” ordered before the entry of the United 
States into the war but not delivered until after that event, perhaps 
even in regard to such articles delivered before it, or, still better, in 
regard to ‘defence articles” actually paid for. Whether this or other 
modifications of the financial book-keeping system among the United 
Nations is made, however, matters little so far as the immediate 
material effect upon the war-effort is concerned, though the psycholo- 
gical effects and the post-war economic and political effects might be 
very important. 

It seems certain that the entry of the United States into the war will 
render even more necessary than before an enormous volume of 
“lend-leasing”’ or some equivalent—i.e. one-way transfer of goods and 
services of the kind normally bought and sold. The United States, 
with only about 6 per cent of the world’s. population, has at least 
40 per cent of its output-capacity in the industries directly relevant to 
the production of armaments: the United Kingdom has little more 
than 2 per cent of the world’s population but perhaps 12 per cent of 
the relevant industrial capacity: Russia has nearly 8 per cent of the 
population and perhaps 12-14 per cent of the industry, while the rest 
of the British Empire, China and Netherlands India have between 
them more than 40 per cent of the population and an extremely small 
percentage of the total industrial capacity. In the long run, therefore, 
Britain and the United States will certainly have to supply material 
(which is normally traded for money) to equip the fighting men of their 
allies whose service to the common cause has no market price. In all 
but the very long run, too, the United States will be a large net supplier 
of material to Britain, whose defensive position on an enormous front 
has caused her to deploy man-power disproportionately large in 
relation to her own output of material. 

Moreover, the Far Eastern war has fundamentally altered the balance 
of payments on ordinary trade account between the British Empire 
and the United States. The exports of British Malaya to the United 
States (valued at nearly $250 million in 1937) and the exports of the 
Netherlands Indies ($115 million in that year) have hitherto been an 
important source of dollars for the Sterling Area. Not only will the 
loss of this source decrease the Sterling Area’s ability to .obtain 
American goods not covered by Lend-Lease, but the cutting off of 
rubber supplies will make Britain dependent upon the synthetic rubber 
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* which is to be produced in the United States, and which will presumably 
be supplied under Lend-Lease. Thus, though the traffic in war materials 
may cease to be entirely a one-way traffic, the net flow from the 
United States will certainly increase, and the means of paying for these 
supplies in the ordinary way will certainly decrease. In addition, it js 
likely to be found that the scope fer ordinary payment is diminished by 
American belligerency, and that the desirability of letting such payment 
continue during war is challenged. The United States, with her level 
of civilian consumption reduced to that of the depression, will demand 
far less of the luxury goods which make up a large proportion of her 
normal imports from the United Kingdom and Canada, and though 
her increasing demand for industrial raw materials from Canada and the 
British Colonies may offset this so far as the British Empire as a whole 
is. concerned, the United Kingdom’s balance of payments is bound to 
be affected by it. Indeed, it is not desirable that any resources within 
the United Nations should now be devoted to the production of luxury 
goods if they could be used for producing essentials or war material, 
and this applies no less to the mining of Empire gold than to the 
production of luxuries for export to the United States. 

Machinery has now been set up to make recommendations with 
regard to the allocation of finished weapons, the use of shipping, and 
the distribution of raw materials. The first of these functions will be 
performed by two boards, one in Washington and one in London, under 
the leadership of Mr. Hopkins and Lord Beaverbrook respectively. 
These Boards will regard the whole British-American output of 
finished weapons as pooled. The Shipping Boards, on the other hand, 
which are under the leadership of Sir Arthur Salter and Admiral Land 
in Washington and Lord Leathers in London, will apparently consider 
adjustments in the distribution of shipping rather than.the distribution 
of shipping facilitiés as a whole, for it is laid down in the White Paper 
that the shipping under the control of the Ministry of War Transport 
is to remain so, while the corresponding authority in the United 
States will keep control of the shipping within its jurisdiction. The 
distribution of raw materials (under Mr. Batt and Sir Clive Baillieu in 
Washington and Lord Beaverbrook in London) is to be carried out with 
a view to securing their most effective and speediest use; the duty of 
these Boards will therefore presumably be to receive estimates of 
requirements from the production departments and to recommend 
the manner in which materials are to be allocated to them. All of these 
Joint Boards are to consult with the other United Nations as much as 
is necessary. 

The whole of this machinery is advisory and not executive, and it is 
advisory, moreover, only within its own economic sphere. [he 
recommendations which it will make, and which the executive officers 
(who are to a considerable extent to be found among its personnel) 
will no doubt endeavour to carry out, must depend largely upon the 
decisions of higher strategy, and vice versa, and the statement in the 
White Paper that the Boards will maintain liaison with the diplomatic 
as well as the production departments of the British and American 
Governments therefore conveys what must necessarily become a very 
important fact if the direction of the war effort is to be smooth. The 
statement made later that the new Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee 
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in Washington had ‘‘taken under its wing” the American Committee 
of the Munitions Assignment Board there is intelligible in so far as the 
Combined Committee is subject to the overriding and arbitrating 
authority of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt as heads of the 
Governments concerned, but it is nevertheless, as the Economist has 
pointed out, a somewhat confusing statement. 

Exactly how the co-ordinating machinery will work, cannot be 
known in any case until it has been well tried, and the public is not 
likely to know the precise manner of its working during the war, but it 
is certain that the present arrangements, coupled with their essential 
complement of Lend-Lease, constitute a most remarkable experiment 
| in international co-operation, and it is sincerely to be hoped that their 
lessons and their»benefits will not be altogether lost when the urgent 
but relatively simple needs of war give way to the more complex and 
conilicting requirements of peace. 

Ra: du 





BURMA AND THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


THE position of Burma is of special importance at present from 
three points of view. In the first place, the country is a source of 
supply of valuable raw materials for the Empire, and especially for 
India; in the second place, it provides the only route by which large- 
scale war supplies can be sent to China, now that the Soviet Union 
can spare comparatively little to be sent by the route through Sinkiang; 
in the third place, it provides a possible base for attack by air and sea 
on India, while, in more favourable circumstances, British and Chinese 
forces could use it as a basis for land attack on the Japanese in Thailand 
and Malaya. 

Geographical Features and Production., Burma has an area of something 
over 261,000 square miles—rather larger than France—and a popu- 
lation of 17 million, of whom: about 11 million are Burmese Buddhists, 
and the remainder Karens, Shans, Chins, and Kachins; most of them 
are of different Mongolian stocks. There are also, in addition to 
Europeans, considerable numbers of Indian and Chinese immigrants. 
Much of the trade and industry of the country is controlled by these 
non-indigenous populations, and this has often caused resentment 
among the Burmese. Differences with the Indian immigrants have 
been particularly acute. 

The country is surrounded to the west, north, and east by mountain 
ranges, highest in the north, often overgrown with forests and difficult 
of access. The most thickly inhabited portion consists of the dry zone 
of Upper Burma, the upper part of the valley of the Irrawaddy; the 
Irrawaddy delta, a rice-growing plain with a heavy rainfall; and two 
narrow coastal strips, Arakan in the north and Tenasserim in the 
south. The mountain ranges and river valleys run from north to south. 
The chief rivers are the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles up to 
Bhamo, the Sittang, and the Salween. 

Burma is one of the chief rice-growing countries of the world; the 
annual production is about 7 million tons, of which over 3 million tons 
are exported, about half going to India. Petroleum production in 
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1938 was 274,000,000 gallons, most of which is exported from the 
refineries at Syriam near Rangoon to India by tanker. Teak, particu. 
larly valuable for naval construction, is produced in the reserved 
forests, which cover 31,374 square miles; the area of unreserved forest 
is much larger. The 1938 output was 283,000 tons; about 75 per cent 
is exported to India. The output of minerals in 1937 included: lead, 
75,500 tons; tin concentrates, mostly from the Tenasserim area, now 
in Japanese hands, 6,623 tons; tungsten concentrates, also mostly from 
Tenasserim, 4,998 tons; silver, from the Northern Shan States, 
6,180,000 ounces. Over 7 per cent of the tin and 84 per cent of the 
tungsten of the British Empire came from Burma. 

Constitutional and Political Position. Burma, which had previously 
been governed as a province of India, was separated from India on 
April 1, 1937. Its Legislature consists of a House of Representatives 
and a Senate. The former has 132 members elected on a wide franchise 
including women; 57 seats are allotted to the non-Burmese populations, 
Karens, Indians, Chinese, Anglo-Indians, and Europeans. The Senate 
has 36 members, half of whom are elected by the House of Representa- 
tives on a system of proportional representation, and half nominated 
by the Governor. Executive authority is in the hands of the Governor, 
who has a Council of Ministers to advise him. He is responsible for 
the control of currency, the conduct of foreign relations, and defence 
Since the outbreak of war, however, the Burmese have been associated 
with the conduct of defence through the Defence Council, on which 
Burmese Ministers have seats. The Shan States are not included in 
this system, but are administered separately by their own chiefs under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 

At the time of the separation the British Government declared 
their intention of promoting the attainment of Dominion status for 
Burma, and this pledge was reaffirmed by the Governor in July 1940; 
but he stated that it was impossible to predict the situation at the end 
of the war or to determine to what extent Burma would then be able 
to cope with her problems of defence and foreign affairs. Nationalism 
has in recent years become a prominent trend of Burmese opinion, 
and no political party which failed to press energetically for the grant 
of self-government would receive popular support. This is partly 
due to the general awakening of political consciousness which is 
noticeable in other Asiatic countries besides Burma, is accentuated 
by dissatisfaction at the strong influence exercised by non-Burmese 
elements over the industry and commerce of the country and by fear 
of excessive Indian and Chinese immigration, and has been stimulated 
by the propaganda in favour of “Asia for the Asiatics’” which the 
Japanese have put about for their own purposes. Even before the 
Japanese invasion, Burma was making an important contribution to 
the war effort, but there was widespread impatience for a pledge of 
immediate Dominion status after the war. For this reason, although 
the great majority in Burma were anxious to do all they could to 
promote a victory for the democracies, there were some elements whic! 
were inclined to look to Japan in the belief that the Japanese would 
rid them of the British and that they would then attain independence. 

In October, 1941; the Prime Minister of Burma, the Hon. U Saw, 
visited Great Britain to convey a message of goodwill from the 
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Government and people of Burma; he hoped to be given an assurance 
that Burma would be granted Dominion status immediately after the 
war. He said that: “‘Public opinion in Burma is unanimous that my 
country should fight on the side of the democracies in this war, but . . . 
what Burma wants to know is,whether, in fighting with many other 
countries for the freedom of the world, she is also fighting for her 
own freedom.” He maintained that Burma could be given self- 
government more easily than India because of her greater religious 
and racial unity. In view of the uncertainty what the position as to 
after the war would be, the British Government felt unable to give 
the desired assurance, though Mr. Amery said that in the discussions 
which he hoped would take place after the war ‘‘we mean to go as far 
as we can and as fast as we can on the road to that high status’. U Saw 
did not conceal his dissatisfaction when he left Britain to return by 
way of America. On January 18, 1942, the British Government 
announced that he had been in contact with Japanese authorities 
since the outbreak of war with Japan, that this was confirmed by his 
own admission, and that it had therefore been necessary to detain 
him; he would not be permitted to return to Burma. The Burmese 
Government resigned, and Sir Paw Tun, who had been a member of it, 
formed a new enlarged Government including the other outgoing 
Ministers. 

Communications and Strategic Position. Burma is isolated from 
most of her land neighbours—India on the west, Tibet on the north, 
China, Indo-China, and Thailand on the east—by difficult country, and 
her main means of access to the outside world have always been by 
sea. Land communications between India and the interior of Burma 
must pass acrossthe Arakan Yoma range and the swampy and malarial 
coastal strip of Arakan. There is no railway, and at present no road 
which can be used by wheeled vehicles, though the building of a road 
is contemplated. This would be of great value if sea communications 
across the Bay of Bengal were imperilled by Japanese attack. From 
the defensive point of view, the danger to India if the Japanese 
obtained a strong hold on Burma would be naval and air attack rather 
than invasion by land. The frontier with Tibet in the extreme north 
of the country lies among inaccessible and largely unexplored moun- 
tains; the difficulty of this country will be familiar to readers of Mr. 
Kingdon Ward’s accounts of his botanical explorations. The frontier 
with China also traverses difficult mountainous country, through which 
runs the Burma Road to Chungking by which military and other 
supplies reach the Chinese forces, and by which Chinese troops are 
now arriving to reinforce Burma. The description of this road which 
Was given in a previous number of the Bulletin’ needs little modification; 
it need only be added that the road has been considerably improved 
by incessant work, that the organization of transport has made great 
progress, and that although the road has been bombed by the Japanese 
from bases in Indo-China, traffic has never been interrupted for long 
periods. The present danger to the Burma Road as a supply route to 
China—and this would apply also to the railway from Lashio to 
Kunming on the construction of which work has been begun both at 


‘See ‘Chinese Routes of Supply from Abroad.” Builetin of October 19, 1940, 
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the Chinese and Burmese ends—is not so much from direct attack as 
from the possibility that Rangoon, the port at which supplies for 
China must be landed, may cease to be available. If it were only the 
port installations at Rangoon itself that were destroyed supplies 
could still be taken by river steamer up the Irrawaddy, provided that 
they could be safely transported across the Bay of Bengal. 

Burma marches with Indo-China for about 100 miles, but the 
frontier runs along the course of the Mekong River, which is a 
considerable obstacle. The remainder of the frontier is with Thailand, 
The northern part, on the Shan Plateau, presents serious difficulties, 
but farther south the mountains are lower and have not in the past 
formed an effective barrier to invasion by one side or another. It is 
across this south-east portion of the frontier of Burma that the 
Japanese, after having taken possession of the coastal strip of 
Tenasserim, have advanced against Rangoon. They have already 
crossed the Salween River, the first important natural obstacle, and 
at the time of writing the British had withdrawn to a line on the Bilin 
River, on the east bank of which is a range of mountains. If it proved 
impossible to hold this line, the Sittang River would form the next 
defensive position. 

Rangoon has been heavily attacked by air, but it has been well 
defended by British and American fighter aeroplanes, which have 
inflicted severe losses on the Japanese aircraft and have in most cases 
prevented them from penetrating the defences. The fall of Singapore 
will of course increase the difficulty of defending Rangoon, which may 
become liable to attack by sea. 

Large numbers of Chinese troops, including some of the best trained 
and equipped divisions, have been sent into Burma by General Chiang 
Kai-shek in order to assist in the defence of the country, which is of 
the utmost importance for China herself as well as for the Allied cause 
in general. The numbers have not been stated, but are understood to 


be large. 
M. C. 


ERRATUM 


In the Bulletin of February 7, 1942, page 89, at the beginning of 
the Note on the Polish-Czech Agreement, for July 23 read January 23. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH ETHIOPIA 


ON Jan. 31, 1942, an Agreement and Military Convention were signed 
with the Emperor of Ethiopia. The principal provisions of the Agree- 
ment were:—- 

By Article 1, providing for re-establishment of diplomatic relations, 
the Emperor agreed that the British representative should take 
precedence over those of all other Governments. Article 2 stated that 
the British Government would use their best endeavours to assist the 
Emperor by helping him to obtain the services of British subjects as 
(1) advisers to himself and his administration; (2) commissioners of 
police, police officers, and inspectors, and (3) judges and magistrates. 
The number of such British subjects, their salaries, powers, terms of 
engagement, etc., would be the subject of separate agreements. Articles 
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provided that, subject to the provisions of Article 7 and of the Military 
Convention, the jurisdiction and administration exercised by British 
military tribunals and authorities would terminate as soon as they 
could be replaced by effective Ethiopian civilian administration and 
jurisdiction. 

' Article 4 stated that, the Emperor having intimated his need of 
financial help, the British Government would grant him the sum of 
(1,500,000 during the first year, and {1 million during the second year 
of the currency of the Agreement. If it remained in force a third year 
the Government would pay him £500,000 and, if a fourth year, £250,000. 
The Emperor agreed that this grant would absolve the British Govern- 
ment from any payments for the use of immovable property of the 
Ethiopian State which might be required by the British forces during 
the war. Article 5, referring to the administration of justice, stated that 
Ethiopian courts would be set up, and any foreigner party to proceed- 
ings of any nature within the jurisdiction of any court might elect to 
have the case transferred without additional fee to the High Court for 
trial. 

By Article 6 the Emperor agreed to enact laws against trading with 
the enemy in terms proposed to him by the British Government. He 
accepted full responsibility for seeing that private enemy property was 
dealt with in accordance with international law. 

By Article 7 he agreed that all prisoners of war should be handed over 
to the British military authorities, who would evacuate them from the 
country as soon as possible. He would also enact the legislation 
required to enable the G.O.C., British Forces in East Africa to exercise 
such temporary local powers as might be necessary for the administra- 
tion and evacuation of Italian civilians. 

Article 8 stated that the British Government would do their best to 
secure the return of Ethiopians in Italian hands, and the return of 
religious property, artistic works, and the like removed by the Italians. 

Article 9 provided that the Emperor would declare a state of emer- 
gency, if requested, in areas in which the British forces might find it 
necessary to conduct operations against the common enemy, and by 
Article 10 he undertook not to conduct any external military operations 
which, in the opinion of the G.O.C., British Forces, were contrary to 
the joint interests of the two countries. 

Article 11 provided that the Emperor would accord freedom of 
passage to, in, and over Ethiopia to British civil aircraft, subject to 
observance of regulations governing navigation, and he would not 
permit other foreign aircraft to fly in, to, or over the country without 
the British Government’s concurrence. 

Article 12 stated that the Agreement would remain in force until 
teplaced by a treaty; if not so replaced within 2 years it might be 
terminated at any time by either party giving 3 months’ notice. 


A Proclamation by the Emperor was attached to the Agreement as 
an Annex. It declared that 4 kinds of courts would be established—the 
Supreme Imperial Court, the High Court, the provincial courts, and 
regional and communal courts. The High Court would contain a 
number of British Judges. . 

The Military Convention contained 23 articles and dealt with the 
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arrangements for the provision, by the British Government, at their 
own cost, of a military mission to raise and train the Army. It would 
remain in Ethiopia until the Emperor no longer required its services or 
until the British forces were withdrawn, which ever was the earlier. The 
Ethiopian Army would be equipped as far as possible from booty 
take from the Italians. ; 

The British Forces, while they remained, would enjoy the same 
privileges as those in Egypt; they would, however, be confined to a 
narrow strip of land bordering on French Somaliland and to canton- 
ments in certain towns on the main roads from Kenya through the 
country to Eritrea. The Ogaden was also retained for convenience 
sake under the British military administration responsible for Italian 
Somaliland. 

In Addis Ababa the British Government would maintain, and the 
G.O.C., British Forces would command such police force as he con- 
sidered necessary for the safety and good order of the city until the 
police force raised by the Emperor was able to assume these duties. 

The G.O.C., British Forces might continue to use without payment 
any immovable property formerly belonging to the Italian State which 
he required; construct and maintain buildings, defences, roads, rail- 
ways, water supplies, wireless stations, etc., as he considered necessary 
for military purposes; continue the British operation, management, etc., 
cf the Franco-Ethiopian Railway; and that of the high-power beam 
wireless transmitting station at Addis Ababa. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF FEBRUARY 15 


IN a broadcast to the world on Feb. 15 Mr. Churchill began by recalling 
the situation as it was in August, 1941, when the Germans seemed to 
be tearing the Russian armies to pieces, and British resources were 
stretched to the utmost. They had then been for over a year absolutely 
alone in the struggle, but it had seemed their duty in those August 
days to do everything in their power to help the Russian people, and in 
these circumstances they had no means whatever of providing effec- 
tively against a new war with Japan. Compared with August, 1940, the 
situation a year later was an enormous improvement. Still, when one 
looked at it bluntly and squarely, with the United States neutral and 
fiercely divided, with the Russian Armies falling back with grievous 
losses, with the German military power triumphant and unscathed, and 
with the Japanese menace assuming an uglier shape each day, it 
certainly seemed a very bleak and anxious scene. 

As to the situation now, taking the rough with the smooth, and 
putting the good and the bad side by side, the first and greatest thing 
was that the United States was now united and whole-heartedly in the 
war, in with them, and with the British Commonwealth, till death or 
victory. He could not believe, he said, that there was any other fact in 
the whole world which could compare with that. Further, the Russian 
armies and the Russian people had not been defeated or conquered. 
They were advancing victoriously, driving the foul invader from their 
soil. And, for the first time, they had broken the Hitler legend. He had 
found in Russia so far only “disaster, failure, the shame of unspeakable 
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crimes, the slaughter or loss of vast numbers of German soldiers, and 
the icy wind that blows across the Russian snows’. Here were two 
tremendous fundamental facts which would in the end dominate the 
world situation and make victory possible in a form never possible 
before. 


3ut there was a heavy and terrible side to the account, and he went 
on: ‘It would never have been in the power of Great Britain while 
fighting Germany and Italy . . . while fighting in the North Sea, in the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, to defend the Pacific and the Far 
East single-handed against the assault of Japan.’”’ They had only just 
been able to keep their heads above water at home. The Mediterranean 
was closed, and all transports and war material had to go round the 
Cape, each ship making only 3 voyages a year. They had to fight hard 
in Libya, provide for the safety of Abyssinia, of Eritrea, Palestine, 
Syria and Iraq, and of their new ally Persia. A ceaseless stream of 
ships, men, and materials had flowed from Britain for 18 months to 
build up and sustain the armies in the Middle East. They must also 
continue to help Russia. How, then, could they have provided for the 
safety of the Far East against such an avalanche of fire and steel as 
had been hurled upon them? There was one hope, however; that if 
Japan entered the war the United States would come in on Britain's 
side. For that reason he had been most careful all these many months 
not to give any provocation to Japan and to put up with Japanese 
encroachments, so that, if possible, whatever happened, they would 
not find themselves forced to face this new enemy alone. This had come 
to pass. Japan had struck her felon blow, and ‘“‘a new far greater 
champion has drawn the sword of implacable vengeance against her 
and on our side’. 

He had not believed, he went on, that it was in Japan’s interests to 
burst into war on both the British Empire and the United States; he 
thought it would be a very irrational act, especially since she did not 
attack in 1940 when Britain was so much weaker. To-night, the 
Japanese were exultant, and Britain was hard pressed, but he was 
sure that criminal madness would be the verdict history would pro- 
nounce on the authors of Japanese aggression after the events of 1942 
and 1943 had been inscribed on its sombre pages. 

The immediate deterrent exercised upon Japan was the dominant 
American Fleet in the Pacific which, with the forces Britain could spare, 
confronted her with the shield of superior sea power. But ‘‘by an act 
of sudden, violent surprise, long calculated, balanced, and prepared, 
and delivered under the crafty cloak of negotiation, the shield of sea- 
power which protected the fair lands and islands of the Pacific Ocean 
was for the time being—and only for the time being—dashed to the 
ground’”’, 

They were thus exposed to the assault of a warrior race of nearly 80 
million with a large outfit of modern weapons, whose war lords had 
been planning and scheming for this day perhaps for 20 years, “‘while 
our good people on both sides of the Atlantic were prating about 
perpetual peace and cutting down each other’s navies in order to set a 
good example”’. 

No one must underrate any more the gravity and efficiency of the 
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Japanese war machine. They had already proved themselves to be 
formidable, deadly, and barbarous antagonists. ‘“This proves a hundred 
times over’’, he declared, ‘‘that there never was the slightest chance, 
even though we had been much better prepared in many ways than we 
were, of our standing up to them alone while we had Nazi Germany at 
our throat and Fascist Italy at our belly.”” It also proved the wonderfy] 
strength of the Chinese people that they could stand up to this “hideous 
Japanese aggressor’’ for 44 years and leave him baffled. 


All he now had to offer, he went on, was hard, adverse war for many 
months ahead; many misfortunes, severe, torturing losses, remorseless 
and gnawing anxieties lay before them. The same qualities which 
brought them through 1940 and the winter bombardments would 
bring them through this other new ordeal, though it might be more 
costly and would certainly be longer. One fault, one crime only could 
rob them of the victory on which their lives and honour depended—a 
weakening in their purpose and therefore in their unity—that was the 
mortal crime. When Russia was in her most dire peril the Russian 
people did not fall to bickering among themselves, they did not lose 
trust in their leaders, they did not try to break up their Government. 
Russia received blows which her friends feared were mortal, and 
through preserving national unity and persevering undaunted did the 
marvellous come-back for which they thanked God now. 

It was the duty of everyone in Britain to make sure that the national 
executive Government in times of war had a solid foundation on 
which to sit and on which to act, that the misfortunes and mis- 
takes of war were not exploited against them, that while they were 
kept up to the mark by helpful and judicious criticism or advice they 
were not deprived of the persisting power to run through a period of 
bad times and many cruel vexations, and come out on the other side 
and get to the top of the hill. 

He concluded by saying he was speaking to them all, British peoples 
everywhere, Russians, Chinese, and Dutch, “‘and to our kith and kin in 
the United States” under the shadow of a heavy and far-reaching 
military defeat. It was a British and Imperial defeat; Singapore had 
fallen. Other dangers gathered about them, and it was, therefore, one 
of those moments when the British race and nation could show its 
quality and genius. Here was an occasion again to show that they 
could meet reverses with dignity and with renewed accessions of 
strength. They were no longer alone; three-quarters of the human race 
was now moving with them. ‘‘So far we have not failed,’’ he ended; 
“we shall not fail now. Let us move forward steadfastly together into 
the storm and through the storm.” 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
Enemy air activity was on a small scale, most of the bombs dropped 
being from single aircraft flying over coastal areas in. the north-east 
and east, and over the Scottish islands. The damage done was in no 
case extensive and casualties were few. The Germans claimed con- 
siderable damage done to ports and railways, e.g. on Feb. 6 they 
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stated that they had attacked rail targets on the Edinburgh-Newcastle 
line ‘with devastating effect’ the previous night. They also claimed 
that between Jan. 31 and Feb. 10 29 British aircraft were destroyed 
around the British Isles and over Germany, as against only 13 German 
both in that area and in the Mediterranean. 

British raid targets in Germany and occupied territories included 
Brest (nights of Feb. 6, 10 and 11), Bremen (Feb. 10), Mannheim 
(Feb. 11 and 14), Havre (Feb. 11, 13 and 14), Cologne and Aachen 
(Feb. 13), Dunkirk and Ostend (Feb. 14), and St. Nazaire (Feb. 15). 
In addition, aerodromes and factories in occupied territory were 
attacked, and supply vessels off the coasts of Norway and Belgium, 
and off the Channel Islands. The number of aircraft lost in these 
operations was 14, but the crew of one, a bomber lost in the attack 
on Mannheim on Feb. 14, were rescued. Nine enemy aircraft were 
destroyed in the course of these operations and round the coasts 
of Great Britain. 

The Admiralty reported the loss of the trawlers Lochalsh and Cape 
Spartel, the submarine Triumph, the destroyer Matabele, and the 
cutter Culver. It also announced (Feb. 7) the safe arrival of 2 convoys 
which had been attacked by Dorniers on Feb. 5 and 6. The first 
shot down 2 of the Dorniers and set a third on fire, and the second 
disabled one. 

On Feb. 13 the Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that at 
11.35 a.m. the previous day an enemy squadron had been sighted 
between Berck and Le Touquet-consisting of the battleships Scharn- 
horst and Gnetsenau and the cruiser Prinz Eugen, escorted by destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, E-boats, and mine-sweepers and with a strong force of 
fighter aircraft overhead. Visibility was 3 to 5 miles, with low cloud, 
in 3 layers in places, extending down to 1,500 ft. The vessels were 
first seen at 10.42 a.m. by 2 Spitfires (which were set upon by 12 
ME109s, but got back safely), but it was nearly an hour before they 
could be identified. Coastal craft of the Dover Command at once 
put out, sighting the enemy just before 12.30 p.m., and 6 Swordfish, 
the first striking force of the Fleet Air Arm, went into the attack, which 
was pressed home in the face of very heavy A.A. fire and air opposition. 
The Swordfish scored at least one hit on a heavy vessel, but a thick 
smoke screen made it impossible to observe other results. In this 
attack 6 Swordfish were lost, but 5 men of their crews were saved. 
The coastal surface craft sustained no casualties. R.A.F. bombers 
in strength also kept up repeated attacks, Beauforts claimed 3 hits 
with torpedoes, and Bomber Command reported that each of their 
main units scored bomb hits. 

Destroyers in the North Sea came on the scene with all possible 
speed, but it was nearly 15.45 when the leader, Campbell, sighted the 
enemy ships, which were only about 14 miles from the Dutch coast 
when she first made contact. After these attacks their speed was reduced. 

At least one torpedo hit was believed to have been scored, but rain 
squalls and bad visibility made observation very difficult. Casualties 
in the destroyers were not heavy, despite the fact that they had 
steamed straight through minefields and. were met by an intense 
barrage both from the enemy ships and from the air. 

The Air Ministry announced that between 200 and 300 bombers were 
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sent to the attack, with 300 to 400 fighters, but the enemy had the pro- 
tection of continuous relays of fighters, which took off from aerodromes 
near the French coast as they proceeded up Channel. Also, owing to the 
weather, to most of the crews of the bombers it was as though each 
aircraft was out by itself. They were first aware of the presence of the 
enemy ships when they saw A.A. fire coming up through the clouds. 
The whole attack was handicapped by the fact that it started with a 
chase, and by the time it materialized the enemy were through the 
narrows. They were believed to have reached port late that night. 

British losses were 20 bombers, 16 fighters, and 6 Swordfish: 18 
German fighters were destroyed. 

The Germans admitted the loss of only 7 aircraft. The High 
Command stated (Feb. 13) that their naval forces were in action the 
previous day against the British in the course of operations in the 
Channel as well as in the Western North Sea. The force, composed of 
the 3 ships, sank a destroyer and set another on fire. Strong attacks of 
the enemy air force were repulsed with heavy losses, amounting to 
49 aircraft destroyed and 13 more whose loss might be assumed. A 
German torpedo boat was slightly damaged and a patrol boat sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
The Russians reported continued progress in all 3 main sectors, with 
break-throughs at key points both in the north and south, but the 
thrusts were in general made in areas away from the railway—and so 
did not result in the recovery of any well-known cities or towns— 
enabling Russian mobile forces to by-pass large centres in German 


hands and overwhelm isolated positions on the line and interrupt the 
enemy’s supplies. 

The maintenance of pressure everywhere also forced the Germans 
to throw in some of their reserves, and to use tanks which, Moscow 
stated, were being husbanded for the spring offensive. The Germans 
admitted that the Russians were making persistent attacks, but claimed 
that all were repulsed, e.g. on Feb. 5 they reported over 120 attempts 
to storm their positions round Leningrad in 4 weeks, and also admitted 
heavy pressure near Bielgorod, while on Feb. 12 they reported 14 
attacks in 48 hours on their positions east and south of Leningrad 
along a line Kolpino-Krasnoye Selo. In each case they claimed to 
have defeated all attempts at penetration, and in the last stated that 
8,000 Russians had been killed. They also claimed, on Feb. 7 and 8, 
that the withdrawals of their forces ‘‘according to plan” had now 
ended and the troops were occupying the winter quarters originally 
planned; the force of the Russian attacks was diminishing—they had 
exhausted both their men and material. On Feb. 12, however, 
they announced that a battle round Kharkov had been raging for 
4 days, and was still increasing in intensity, while on Feb. 15 they 
admitted a Russian break-through at Starara Russa junction, south 
of Lake Ilmen. 

Russian progress, which has evidently been meeting stiffer and very 
determined resistance during the second week of Feb., may be outlined 
as follows: Feb. 4, the Russians were attacking the eastern outskirts 
of Bielgorod junction, 40 miles north of the town, a key position of the 
left flank of the German forces in Kharkov. Between Kursk and 
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Kharkov they broke through at one point and killed 1,300 Germans. 
In the north the Germans were reported (Feb. 6) to be preparing to 
withdraw westward somewhere north of the Russian advance into the 
Kholm marshes, and an area east of Lake Peipus was being evacuated 
by civilians. On Feb. 7 fresh reserves were thrown in against the 
Germans round Lehingrad and in 2 days 20 places were recovered and 
1,500 Germans killed. A new offensive was launched against Rzhev, 
which was described as almost encircled. On Feb. 10 Pravda stated 
that since Nov. 29 over 80 towns and 4,800 villages had been freed 
from the enemy. On Feb. 11 Moscow reported the recapture of Maklaki 
road junction, on the way to Roslavl, and just south of Kirov. In the 
Crimea the Sevastopol garrison took an important height north-east 
of the city. On Feb. 12 wedges were stated to have been driven into 
the German positions near Schliisselburg, and south-east of Smolensk 
Spas Demensk was captured. On Feb. 13 Red Star announced that 
Russian forces were now in White Russia, where contact had been made 
with partisans from Gomel. In the Leningrad area the Russians claimed 
to be filtering through the enemy defence lines and cutting their lines 
of communication. On Feb. 14 reports from Kalinin stated that the 
forces in that area had advanced tens of miles and freed dozens of 
villages. 

Red Star reported the next day that a Guards division had 
advanced over 30 miles in the pushing forward of the northern claw 
south-west from the Velikiye Luki—Rzhev railway, and that the 
Germans were abandoning their guns, lorries, staff cars, and finally 
their rifles in their hurry to get away. Reports reaching Stockholm 
elaborated this by saying that Russian ski troops had crossed the 
Dvina-Lovat canal (running from a point east of Smolensk to one 10 
miles south of Velikiye Luki) and taken 5 places round Mekhovo, 30 
miles south of Nevel on the Vitebsk-Pskoff railway. This brought them 
to within 72 miles of the former Polish frontier. Moscow stated that 
the Germans were now using reserves of inferior quality; they had had 
some success at Rzhev recently, but were now on the defensive, having 
been ousted from the eastern suburbs. Red Star, however, admitted 
that German resistance had stiffened. The writer declared that the 
Russians were countering this by surrounding the zones where the 
enemy had had time to establish a system of defences and bring up 
reserves. Hitler, he said, felt that a base for the offensive was slipping 
from his hands, and so was trying to maintain the “‘will for battle” 
among his troops. “By destroying the support points of the German 
line’, he said, ‘“we are destroying the German dreams of holding out 
behind the forts till the spring and escaping a crippling blow.” 

The German version of these developments was that the Russians 
were making repeated attacks at isolated points, but they all collapsed 
under German resistance, while the Luftwaffe had completely wiped 
out many troop columns and stores of supplies. 

Russian figures of the aircraft destroyed between Feb. 3 and 17 were 
248 German and 84 Russian. From Feb. 1 to 14 the totals were 269 
German and 83 Russian. The German figures were very different: 
239 Russian and only 13 German lost between Jan. 31 and Feb. 6, and 
153 Russian and 25 German from Feb. 7 to 14. They claimed the 
destruction on Feb. ‘6 of 34 Russian aircraft in combat, without loss to 
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themselves, and stated that on Feb. 5 Russian losses were 38, without 
mentioning their own. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta was raided day and night, sometimes as many as 13 alerts 
being sounded in the night alone. A certain amount of damage was 
done, but in general bombs were dropped indiscriminately, and the 
defences were successful in keeping the raiders away from military 
targets. The number of enemy aircraft known to have been destroyed 
was 20, while many others were seen to be badly hit. 

Among places in Greece and Italy bombed effectively were Naples 
and Palermo (Feb. 2 night), Salamis docks and Menidi aerodrome, near 
Athens (Feb. 7 night), Piraeus chemical works and oil tanks at Drapet- 
sona (Feb..8 night), Crete (Heraklion aerodrome, etc.) and the Dode- 
canese islands (Feb. 9 and 10 nights), Catania (Feb. 11 night), Gherbini 
(Feb. 13 night) Augusta, Syracuse, and Comiso aerodromes (Feb. 14 
night). Salamis, Heraklion, Catania, and Gherbini were attacked more 
than once, and considerable damage was observed. Italian commun iqués 
admitted the raids but described all as doing no damage. 

Operations at sea included the bombing and driving aground of a 
large cargo ship in the Central Mediterranean (Feb. 2), the setting on 
fire of 2 laden supply ships (Feb. 6 night), the sinking of 3 more laden 
supply ships and hits scored on 3 others by submarines, 2 being prob- 
ably sunk, and the setting on fire of another cargo vessel by bombs 
(Feb. 13 night). 

The Germans claimed the destruction of several British aircraft in 
air combat over Malta, without loss to themselves, and said 2 submarines 
at Valletta were badly damaged. 


NORTH AFRICA 

On Feb. 3 the enemy mobile columns in the area north-east of Msus 
were still on the offensive, having been reinforced, and the Indian 
division in the Jebel Akhdar was forced to withdraw under constant 
pressure. It beat off strong German detachments, however, and com- 
pleted its withdrawal from the last covering position about Derna and 
rejoined the main forces. The Germans claimed, on Feb. 5, that the 
pursuit had gone beyond Derna, and that their air forces had bombed 
columns west of Tobruk and the British lines of retreat. On Feb. 6 the 
Italians reported the capture of Tmimi, and on Feb. 7 of Gazala and the 
Jalo oasis. 

British reports on Feb. 6 and 7, however, stated that there was no 
change in the land situation, and on Feb. 8 said that mobile columns 
were working in a wide area west and south-west of the front about 
Gazala. Next day they said their patrols were active in the area Mekili- 
Tengeder (30 miles south of Mekili) and this continued the next 2 days. 
The Germans reported this as the repulse of strong enemy reconnais- 
sance forces, and the Italians stated that an enemy thrust east of 
Mekili had been stopped. 

On Feb. 12 Cairo H.Q. stated that British mobile columns kept up 
aggressive action in the Gazala-Tmimi-Mekili area and that enemy 
forces including tanks scattered and withdrew when fired on near 
Mekili: on Feb. 14 considerable movement of enemy transport and 
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armoured vehicles was observed east of the line Tmimi-Mekili. The 
columns were widely dispersed, but patrols harassed them throughout 
the day. Enemy columns were in contact with British patrols all the 
next day also over a wide front from Gazala to some 40 miles due south, 
but no close encounter took place. The Axis communiqués of these last 
3 days referred only to air and sea actions. 

The R.A.F. and South African and Australian Air Forces meanwhile 
carried out an unceasing series of attacks on the chief enemy bases and 
on columns of troops and transport. Areas raided included Sirte, 
Maraua, Buerat-el-Hsun, Jedabia, Mersa Brega, Derna, Carmusa, 
Lamluda, Slonta, Martuba, and Gadd-el-Anmar. Effective attacks 
were also made on Tripoli harbour, Benghazi, Berka, Barce, many fires 
being started, while fighters made numerous sweeps over the forward 
areas. On Feb. 14 a formation of 18 Kittyhawks engaged 30 Axis 
aircraft which were attacking troops in the Acroma region (W. of 
Tobruk), shot down 20, and damaged all the rest, with no loss to them- 
selves. 

British losses throughout the period were 36 aircraft, with 3 pilots 
saved, but this included those missing from operations in the Mediter- 
ranean area. Recorded Axis losses, excluding the 20 mentioned above, 
were 18, with several others badly damaged. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Philippines. General MacArthur’s forces continued their successful 
resistance to heavy Japanese attacks in the Bataan peninsula, despite 
more enemy landings. Attempts to effect landings on the west coast on 
night of Feb. 2 were defeated, the few groups who got ashore being 
wiped out, but on Feb. 6 more Japanese were seen landing from 9 
transports along the Lingayen Gulf coast. U.S. artillery fire was 
efiective in silencing gun positions on the S.E. shore of Manila Bay. 
On Feb. 9 heavier attacks were resumed in the peninsula, and “‘suicide 
squads” attempted to turn the American flanks. Dive-bombers were 
also active, but the U.S. forces held their ground. Some Japanese who 
filtered through on the left flank were mopped up on Feb. 10 and more 
attempts at landings were prevented by gun-fire. By this time, how- 
ever, it was evident that the enemy had been considerably reinforced, 
and 5 divisions were identified on the front, with a 6th on lines of com- 
munication and a 7th in Manila. On Feb. 9 and 1013 Japanese aircraft 
were shot down. 

On Feb. 12 the Japanese were reported to have occupied Masbate, 
in the centre of the Philippines. 

No further attack developed during the 3 days Feb. 14-16 but heavy 
artillery fire from the Cavite shore was intensified, particularly against 
the American harbour fortifications, and many attacks by dive bombers 
were made. 

Malaya. Raids on Singapore were frequent during the first few days 
and on Feb. 3 and 4 much damage was done in residential areas. The 
Japanese announced that the general attack on the island began on 
Feb. 4, that the naval base had been set on fire, and that gun pos tions 
and A.A. batteries in the Tanglin sector had been destroye1l. They also 
claimed the destruction of all the port installations at King’s Dock and 
the successful bombing of a convoy entering the port, all without loss 
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to themselves. On Feb. 5 Kalang aerodrome was raided and 5 aircraft 
destroyed. On Feb. 8 the naval base was evacuated and the floating 
dock flooded. That morning Japanese troops landed on Ubin Island 
and during the night crossed the Straits west of Johore Bahru and 
landed in strength on a stretch of coast some 5,000 yards long from 
Sungei Kranji to Pasir Laba. By the evening of Feb. 9 the Japanese 
claimed to have captured Tengah aerodrome, 15 miles N.W. of Singa- 
pore, and to have repaired the Causeway. Their ground forces were 
supported by continuous and heavy air attacks, including dive-bomb- 
ing and machine-gunning, against which the defenders had the protec- 
tion only of A.A. fire and of a very small force of Hurricane fighters— 
and most of these were destroyed in raids on the British aerodromes. 

Landings continued, barges with steel sides being used, and by 
Feb. 11 it was believed that nearly 3 divisions were taking part in the 
attack. The Japanese claimed that day to be in control of the race- 
course at Bukit Timah and to have reached the Singapore outskirts. 
By this time they were using tanks. On Feb. 12 they reported that the 
British were still offering fierce resistance near Tanglin (between 
the MacRitchie reservoir and the city) and had strong artillery in the 
reservoir area; they were also being aided by the guns of warships. On 
Feb. 13 British press reports stated that the line had been stabilized 
and that a counter-attack in the Jurong area (7 miles N.W. of the city) 
had had some success. The same day, however, the Japanese claimed 
to be beyond Bukit Timah on the railway to the city, but the fighting 
was evidently swaying to and fro in that area, as on Feb. 14 the British 
forces reported that they still held the reservoirs. They also stated that 
the Causeway had been rendered impassable again by gun-fire. But by 
that time they had to meet attacks in strength both from the west 
(Bukit Timah) and from north-east of the city, in the Paya Levar area, 
and these were accompanied by continual bombing and dive-bombing 
from the air. 

The naval base at Seletar was occupied by the Japanese at noon on 
Feb. 14. The next day shells were falling on Kalang Fort, in Singapore, 
and the Australian H.Q. on the Bukit Timah road was very heavily 
bombed. Large formations of bombers were over the city twice during 
the day, but no British aircraft were seen. Women and children were 
being evacuated as fast as possible both by warships and other vessels. 

On Feb. 15 evening General Percival accepted the enemy’s demand 
for unconditional surrender. In his last message to General Wavell he 
said that as a result of the loss of food, water, petrol, and ammunition 
by hostile action it was not possible to continue the struggle. On Feb. |4 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements had telegraphed to London 
stating that there were about one million people concentrated within 
a radius of 3 miles and .that water supplies were very badly 
damaged and unlikely to last more than 24 hours. 

The Japanese announced that their forces entered Singapore at 
8 a.m. on Feb. 16. They gave the number of British troops there as 
about 60,000. 

At sea they claimed that between Feb. 11 and 15 32 allied vessels 
had been sunk, damaged, or forced aground after leaving Singapore, 
including 8 transports and an auxiliary cruiser sunk and 10 transports, 
a Dutch cruiser, and a British destroyer damaged. British reports 
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confirmed the loss of a 20,000 ton transport 7 miles from the island 
after an attack by over 40 dive-bombers, but added that 1,500 of its 
passengers and*crew were picked up by an Australian warship, which 
shot down 3 of the bombers. 


BURMA, SIAM, AND INDO-CHINA 

Contact was made with the Japanese 30 miles north of Moulmein on 
Feb. 3, and enemy attempts to cross the Salween were frustrated. The 
Japanese, however, claimed the capture of Paan, on the east bank, 
that day and on Feb. 9 said they had crossed the river. On Feb. 10 
they reported the capture of Martaban, opposite Moulmein, after 
landing north-west of the town. Heavy fighting was reported there 
and at Paan by British H.Q., with severe Japanese losses. On Feb. 9, 
Chinese forces on the Indo-Chinese frontier had attacked the Thai 
forces which withdrew with loss. 

rom Feb. 11 to 13 severe fighting took place in the Paan district in 
which a series of Japanese attacks were repulsed, and further attempts 
to advance were temporarily abandoned. There were indications that 
the Japanese were preparing to attack in the area round Thaton and 
just to the east of it. On Feb. 15 the British forces were withdrawn from 
their positions in the Shwegun bridge-Thaton area and took up more 
concentrated positions on the line of the Bilin River. There was no 
interference from the enemy. 

The R.A.F. made many attacks on troops at Moulmein, Martaban, 
Paan, and Thaton, as well as bombing boats and barges on the Salween. 
They also made one raid on enemy concentrations at Chieng Hai, in 
north Thailand near the frontier, and on Feb. 14 an American Volunteer 
Group took part with them in a successful attack on troops moving 
along the road to Thaton. All these operations were carried out with 
very small losses. 

Rangoon was raided frequently, but on no occasion was serious 
damage reported. On Feb. 5 night U.S. fighters destroyed 7 of the 
enemy over the city and the R.A.F. 3, while each force also damaged 
5 others so badly that their loss was probable. They sustained no 
losses themselves. The next night Rangoon had its heaviest raid to 
date, and the following morning 24 enemy fighters made a sweep over 
the city; 2 were destroyed, and 2 probably, with no British loss. For 
the next few days there were no raids. 

On Feb. 8 it was announced that Chinese troops had been arriving 
steadily for 2 months, and that more were on the way. They would 
take over some of the sectors entirely, and were at present in the 
Prome area and in the Southern Shan States. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES, NEW GUINEA, AND OTHER ISLANDS 

On Feb. 3 Surabaya had its first raid, by 70 or 80 bombers, and the 
naval plant was damaged. Other places attacked in Java were Malang, 
Madioen, Magelang, and Rembang. At Surabaya 10 bombers and 2 
fighters were brought down. Further raids followed the next 2 days; 
also on Madioen, Magetan, Semarang, and Tegal. On Feb. 5 a small 
force of U.S. fighters engaged a very strong force of Japanese and 
brought down 2, losing one themselves, and on Feb. 7 they engaged a 
large force near Bali, shooting down at least 3, with the loss of 2. 
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Surabaya had its 4th raid on Feb. 8, when Banka and Palembang 
(Sumatra) were also bombed. 

The first raid on Batavia was on Feb. 9, when the streets were 
machine-gunned, but the bombers could not penetrate the curtain of 
fire round the harbour. One, possibly 2, were destroyed. The aero- 
dromes at Kemajoram, Tijililitan, Palembang, and other places in 
both islands were also attacked. In a second raid on Feb. 10 bombs 
fell in the centre of Batavia. On Feb. 11 another attack by strong 
forces was made on Surabaya naval base, but it was broken up by 
fighters and failed to reach its objective. 


In other island theatres the main developments were: off Balik 
Papan U.S. bombers sank 2 transports and probably a third (Feb. 2). 
Port Moresby (capital of New Guinea) was raided on Feb. 2 and 3, 
but no serious damage done. The R.A.A.F. made their 5th raid on 
Rabaul and scored a direct hit on a large ship (Feb. 3), and on Feb. 5 
the Dutch forces at Balik Papan were reported to have fought their 
way out of the Japanese ring and to be established in safe positions 
inland. 

On Feb. 6 a heavy raid was made on Palembang aerodrome, and this 
was the prelude to a series of attacks leading up to the landing of many 
hundreds of parachutists on Feb. 14 at 3 places near the town. Nearly 
all of them were killed or rounded up, but meanwhile landings were 
made in force from transports both along the coast and at the Moesi 
river mouth, 45 miles downstream from Palembang. On Feb. 15 the 
Japanese claimed that Palembang and other key positions had been 
captured, and this was confirmed the next day. Dutch, British, and 
American aircraft attacked the enemy warships and transports in the 
Banka Strait, scoring direct hits on 2 cruisers and 5 crowded transports, 
while the land defences inflicted extremely heavy casualt es on the 
thousands of men getting ashore in sloops, motor-boats, and row-boats. 


Before retiring the Dutch destroyed all the oil installations, which 
had been producing some 4} million tons a year, or over 50 per cent of 
the whole output of the East Indies. 


Other developments were: a report that the Japanese landed near 
Macassar on Feb. 10, and that all the military installations had been 
destroyed; they also landed in the Anambas Islands and at Gasmata 
(New Britain’; that the Australians and Dutch were still holding out at 
Amboina on Feb. 14; that guerrilla forces were still fighting in the 
Minahassa Pen'nsula; and that the Japanese had occupied Samarinda, 
East Borneo. Air attacks were made frequently on all the ports in 
Japanese hands and on several occasions severe damage done. On 
Feb. 1 U.S. naval forces attacked Japanese aerodromes, warehouses, 
and shipping in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands, and sank a converted 
aircraft carrier (also described as a liner), a light cruiser, a destroyer, 
2 submarines, 3 tankers, 5 cargo ships, and 3 auxiliary vessels, damaging 
several others. They also destroyed 2 seaplanes, 15 fighters and 2! 
bombers. Their own losses in ships were nil, and in aircraft 5 only. On 
Roi Island 2 hangars, munition dumps, oil tanks, warehouses, and the 
wireless station were destroyed; at Wotje the entire shore establishment 
was wrecked; at Taroa 2 hangars, all the fuel tanks and industrial 
buildings destroyed; and at Makin (Gilbert Is.) 3 aircraft were destroyed 
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and a vessel damaged; while all the vessels at Kwajalein Island were 
sunk. 

On Feb. 6 the Japanese announced that their bombers had attacked 
the main Dutch East Indies Fleet the previous day 30 miles south of 
Kangean Island (Java) and had sunk 2 cruisers of 6,000 tons and one 
“enemy ship” of 5,000 and damaged a U.S. and a Dutch cruiser, and that 
this meant “‘the virtual annihilation of the Dutch Navy’’. On Feb. 7, 
however, Batavia announced that the Dutch Fleet was “absolutely in- 
tact and at sea”’. 

Sino-Japanese War. On Feb. 6 the Japanese attacked in the Wai- 
chow area and on 8th entered the town, but were driven out thé next 
day by the Chinese, losing over 1,000 killed. The Chinese stated on 
Feb. 11 that both banks of the East River in the area had been cleared. 
In North Anhwei the Chinese captured the road centre of Mencheng, 
some 150 miles north-west of Nanking, and Koyang, 60 miles farther 
north-west. They also reported a successful ground raid on Swatow, 
destroying petrol dumps, munitions, and food stores. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Feb. 4.—The Acting President announced the adoption of military 
measures to safeguard the coast and frontiers, including the establish- 
ment of air units at points on the coast and the retention with the 
colours of the army class of 1921, due to be dismissed on Jan. 31. 


AUSTRALIA 

Feb. 3.—The Army Minister broadcast a message to the troops in 
Singapore that “‘help will come, not as a few consignments from a 
shrinking store, but as a stream swelling to:a flood, which will grow to 
an overwhelming torrent. . . . The entire allied nations are behind you. 
... Your countrymen accept it as a binding promise to give our utmost 
support. You have already gained for the Allies valuable time.” 

eb. 6.—The Army Minister stated that the great majority of the 
A.L.F. in Malaya had reached Singapore, and the casualties were not as 
heavy as had been feared. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Menzies, broadcasting from Sydney, said ‘“when Austra- 
lia asks Britain for help to-day she does not ask it from a country which 
has failed in its duty, but from a country which has done and will do 
more than might have been expected of any race of men’. He then 
outlined what Britain had done in the war from an economic, military, 
naval, and air point of view in various parts of the world, and declared 
that “the overwhelming bulk of Australians are utterly and soundly 
British, and nothing is further from their thougfits than to appear to 
be reproaching Great Britain at this critical time’’. 

Feb. 10.—The Prime Minister announced a plan for the control of 
industry, private spending, wages, profits and speculation, and man- 
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power. It included provisions for control of the incomes of all sections 
of the community; prohibition of capital investment except to assist 
war objects or to meet officially-sanctioned capital issues; control of 
prices and profits, with a maximum of 4 per cent (exclusive of taxes) 
for interest rates; pegging of wages at existing levels; and prohibition 
of speculation in food or other essential commodities. Immediate 
effect would be given to the recent regulations on man-power requiring 
all employment to be obtained through the Government agencies, and 
forbidding the dismissal of employees in vital industries or changes of 
occupation or of employer without official approval. Workers would be 
forbidden to absent themselves except for prescribed reasons. 

Feb. 12.—The All-Australian Trade Union Congress, convened by 
the Government, accepted the regulations in the Government’s new 
economic plan almost unanimously. It alsorecommended the immediate 
nationalization of all munitions and equipment industries. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Curtin stated at Canberra that Australia looked to 
America for aid in the Pacific, adding: ‘“When I say this I mean that 
America is the major allied Power in the Pacific. The battle for 
America may very well be won or lost by the way the battle for 
Australia develops. . . . Anzac-American air power can save Australia, 
and by that immensely strengthen America’s position, not only in 
the Pacific, but in the Atlantic too.” 

Measures were taken to control the activities and movements of 
aliens in Queensland (there were 1,400 Italians in the sugar cane dis- 
tricts), a curfew was imposed on them from 8 p.m. and in north 
Queensland over 2,000 were questioned. 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Curtin issued a statement saying the fall of Singapore 
was Australia’s Dunkirk—the opening of the Battle for Australia. 
On its issue depended the fate also of the United States, and, indeed, 
of all the Americas. — 

For Australia everything they had must be mobilized; no longer 
was there a time factor on which complacency could place its anaemic 
reliance. The protection of Australia was no longer a contribution to 
the war, but a resistance to the enemy threatening to invade her own 
shore. ‘‘Our honeymoon is finished,” he declared; ‘“‘now we must 
fight or work as never before . . . every citizen has a parallel duty to 
that of the men in the fighting forces. All are now obliged by fate to 
turn toa more salutary way of life. Brains and brawn are better than 
bets or beer... .” 

The Melbourne press urged Mr. Churchill not to regard the demand 
for a stronger Cabinet as a demand for his own scalp, and pointed out 
that the weaknesses of the Cabinet could not be atoned for by 
Mr. Churchill taking the blame for its blunders or himself assuming 
more responsibility. The Sydney Morning Herald said the Empire 
was suffering from a succession of disasters which were shaking 1t 
to the foundations. ; 

The Minister of the Navy and Munitions, speaking at a munition 
factory, said that in 1940 Australia shipped her reserve supplies of 
rifles to England, and this had been the reason for the scarcity of rifles 
in training camps. They had already had to equip the A.I.F. three 
times, and he did not know how many more times it might be 


necessary to do so, 
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BRAZIL 

Ich. 4.—Three Axis news agencies were closed and 7 papers sup- 
pressed, making 25 periodicals suppressed, 13 of them German. 

Feb. 6.—The police raided the German Embassy and seized a power- 
ful wireless transmitter. 

Feb. 15.-—-It was learnt that the Government had taken over the 
German Zeppelin company. 


BULGARIA 

leh. 4.—Reports from American sources described the people as 
85 per cent in favour of the Russians, and stated that large numbers of 
German wounded and frost-bitten men were distributed among hospitals 
and private homes. 

Feb. 7.—Rail communications in the south of the country were 
reported to be interrupted frequently by acts of sabotage, necessitating 
the maintenance there by the Germans of an entire railway division. 


BURMA 


Feb. 9.—The Governor in a broadcast said, “it is our intention 
resolutely to hold Rangoon ... more than that we intend, with men 
and machines which will continue to flow through our great port, to 
attack the enemy wherever we find him”’. 


CANADA 


Feb. 5.—An agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. providing for 
the exchange of Consular representatives. The Minister of Munitions 
told the Engineering Institute that Canada was sending 20-ton Valen- 
tine tanks to Russia at the rate of 3 a day, and Canadian equipment 
was being used in the Philippines and Libya, and was going to China. 

Feb. 7—The Dept. of Defence announced that a new home defence 
army of over 50,000 men was to be formed and trained against Blitz- 
krieg tactics in case of invasion. It would be recruited from volunteers 
under 19 and over 35 and men of all ages unfit for oversea service. 

l'eb. 16.—The second Victory Loan of $600 million was offered 
for subscription. The issue was in 3 maturities—2} year bonds at 
1} per cent; 6 year at 2} per cent; and 12 year at 3 per cent. Mr. 
Mackenzie King and President Roosevelt made a joint wireless appeal 
for support of the loan. 


CHINA » 


Feb. 3.—An Army spokesman in Chungking said the Japanese were 
withdrawing thousands of troops from China for the Pacific operations, 
and a convoy of 69 ships had been sighted going south. They were pre- 
paring an attack on Upper Burma from Siam, and had thrown pontoon 
bridges across the Salween. 

[he press referring to the American and British loans said China 
would express her gratitude by hard fighting till victory was won. 

_Feb. 4.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr left Chungking for Russia. Chiang 
Kai-shek said he was “‘China’s good friend’”’. 
Feb. 5.—The Army spokesman said the Japanese had withdrawn a 
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further 100,000 troops in January, leaving little over 700,000, excluding 
those in Manchuria. 
Feb. 8.—Presentation of 3 gunboats to China. (See Great Britain.) 
Feb. 9.—Chiang Kai-shek in Delhi. (See India.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Feb. 7.—Bertsch issued a decree authorizing war factory manage- 
ments (all under a Nazi controller) to extend working hours from 8 to 12 
a day for a period to last until the time lost through fuel shortage had 
been made good. 

Feb. 14.—Reports were current that Heydrich might soon be 
succeeded by von Papen as Deputy Protector. 


EGYPT 

Feb. 4.—The King asked Nahas Pasha to form a Cabinet. 

It was understood that the Wafd had refused to accept participation 
in a National Government, in accordance with the party’s principle 
not to take part in coalitions. 

Feb. 5.—Makram Pasha, the Wafd leader, told the press that the 
new Government would do all in their power to see the terms of the 
Treaty with Great Britain faithfully carried out. 

Feb. 6.—Nahas Pasha formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs and the Interior himself. Makram Pasha was Minister 
of Finance; Sabry Abou Alam, Justice; Hamdi el Nasr Pasha, Defence; 
Ahmed el Hilali Bey, Education; Aly Zaki el Arabi Pasha, Commun- 
ications; Abdul Goma Pasha, Agriculture; Kamel Sidky Bey, Commerce; 
Moharrem Pasha, Public Works; Aly Hussein Pasha, Wakfs; and Abdul 
Tawil Pasha, Public Health. The Ministries of Supply, Civil Defence, 
and Social Services were abolished. All the Ministers were members 
of the Wafd. 

The Premier announced that “‘we shall not govern dictatorially, but 
through a freely-elected Parliament’’, and added an assurance that he 
would faithfully carry out the terms of the Treaty. 

The British Ambassador wrote to the Premier assuring him that the 
British Government’s policy was based on sincere co-operation with 
Egypt in carrying out the Treaty without any interference in the 
country’s internal affairs. Nahas Pasha replied that the basis on which 
he had accepted office was that neither the Treaty nor Egypt’s position 
as a sovereign State would permit of British interference in the country’s 
internal affairs. He hoped the Ambassador would endorse this view by 
fostering friendly relations according to the terms of the Treaty. 

Feb. 7.—A Royal Decree appointed Nahas Pasha Military Governor 
of Egypt, and dissolved Parliament. 

Feb. 16.—Nahas Pasha told a gathering of war correspondents that 
Egypt was heart and soul with Great Britain in fighting the war, 
and gave instances of the considerable facilities she had placed at her 
ally’s disposal and the sacrifices she was making. Egyptians were 
convinced democrats, the present Government represented the people, 
and he had only accepted office on condition that free elections would 
be held. 
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EIRE 

Feb. 3.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Naas, said the war had only just 
properly begun, and would probably last for 4 years more. Ireland 
would be more and more cut off and the threat to her become greater. 
“We should be able to defend ourselves militarily’, he said. ‘“‘Remem- 
ber that if you are attacked, as has happened on the continent, this 
will be a cockpit. If you are attacked by one it is almost certain you 
will be attacked by the other.’”’ They would take a hand in it, and 
ought not to be satisfied till they had 250,000 men trained as soldiers. 


ETHIOPIA 


Feb. 3.—Announcement of signature of agreement with the British 
Government. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 4.—Details of the signing of the agreement in Addis Ababa on 
Jan. 31 were published. General Sir Philip Mitchell, head of the ad- 
ministration of occupied territories, presented his credentials and said 
the British Government were glad to offer the Emperor the help he 
asked for in carrying out ‘‘the formidable tasks of peace and reconstruc- 
tion and reform which the country so urgently needs’’. The people of 
the British Empire were not fighting only for their own freedom, but 
for the freedom of men everywhere who had been assailed by Hitler 
and the other two Powers. 

The Emperor, in reply, said the agreement was ‘‘a seal to the task 
generously undertaken and nobly carried out by the great British 
people”, and a firm foundation on which the reconstruction of his 
administration and the revivifying of the social life of his people could 
be based. He and his people would not sheathe the sword until the 
common enemy was overthrown, and it was his intention to offer the 
services of one of his sons and a brigade of his troops to fight alongside 
the armies of the British Empire. 

(For terms of the Agreement see Special Note.) 


FRANCE 


Feb. 3.—Stiilpnagel decreed drastic penalties, up to penal servitude, 
for refusal to provide goods or services requisitioned by ‘the Germans 
in occupied France. 

leb. 5.—It was learnt that nearly 14 million American leaflets had 
again been dropped in occupied France by the R.A.F. urging the 
people not to give up hope of ultimate victory. 

leb. 6.—It was stated in Vichy that the Government were doing their 
utmost to secure the defences of North Africa, and that reports of 
German equipment going through Tunisia were untrue. 

Feb. 9.—Marshal Pétain received from the U.S. Ambassador a Note 
of protest against the deliveries of supplies to the Axis forces in Libya 
by the authorities in French North Africa. 


leb. 10.—M. Haye’s statement regarding help to the Axis in North 
Africa, and attitude of the U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 

feb. 11.—It was learnt that the liner Marechal Joffre, with a crew of 
63 Frenchmen, a number of American officers, and men of the French 
and U.S. merchant services, had reached an allied port after escaping 
from Manila Bay. 
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The German military authorities in Paris announced that a French- 
man of Le Mans had been shot for espionage, and 2 others, of St. Maur, 
for “activities on behalf of the enemy following intrigues with de 
Gaullists.”’ 

Statement in London regarding deliveries made to Rommel’s forces in 
North Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

The Vichy wireless reported bomb explosions at Chaville, near 
Versailles, and Sévres, wrecking the local premises of the pro-German 
social revolutionary movement. No casualties were reported. 

Feb. 12.—It was stated in Vichy that the Germans had ordered the 
execution of 45 Frenchmen held as hostages unless the authors of 2 
recent attacks on Germans in occupied France were discovered. At 
Tours 20 were to be executed unless the attacker of a sentry was found 
by Feb. 14 and at Rouen 25 others unless bomb-throwers there were 
found before Feb. 15. 


GERMANY 

Feb. 5.—It was stated in the Wilhelmstrasse that Norway’s foreign 
policy under the new Administration would “naturally” continue to be 
conducted by Germany, as Norway remained occupied territory. The 
Swedish Legation was informed that Germany considered there was no 
longer any ground for the Swedish watch on the interests of Norwegians 
and Norwegian State property in Germany, now that she had recognized 
the Quisling Government. 

Feb. 8.—The death was announced in an air accident of Major- 
General Todt, the Minister of Munitions and builder of the Autobahnen 
and of the West Wall. Prof. Speer was appointed to succeed him as 
Minister of Munitions and Inspector-General for Roads and for Water 
and Power. 

Feb. 10.—A decree was published ordering all former officers of 
German or near-German blood now German citizens or who had be- 
longed to the old Austro-Hungarian or the Italian, Czech, Polish, 
Belgian, Yugoslav, and Lithuanian Armies to report to their local 
police stations before Feb. 25. 

Proposals for constitutional changes in Jamaica. (See Jamaica.) 

Feb. 11.—Articles in the press on the immense preparations being 
made for the spring offensive against Russia pointed out that the 
German workers already had 2 million foreigners working at their 
side, and that over 2 million more were coming, including a million 
Poles, 270,000 Italians, 140,000 Czechs, 120,000 Belgians, 100,000 
Yugoslavs, 90,000 Dutch, 80,000 Slovaks, 50,000 French, and smaller 
numbers from Hungary, Denmark, Bulgaria, Norway, and elsewhere. 

Hitler received Antonescu with Ribbentrop and Keitel present. 
Conversations were held “‘in a spirit of faithful friendship and of two 
peoples fighting in brotherhood side by side’. 

Feb. 13:—Hitler received Quisling and Terboven. 


Feb. 14.—The naval spokesman, broadcasting from Berlin, said 
“for the first time for 250 years a fleet of an enemy of Britain has 
dared to enter the Channel. The world and British public opinion are 
quite right to be shocked by this event. Its importance is not restricted 
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to the slight losses inflicted on British naval units . . . making use of its 
clear view of the strategic position in the world as a whole the German 
naval command exploited the moment of surprise against the slow 
British form of naval warfare, which is only out to exhaust the enemy 
in a war of attrition. ...” 

Ich. 15.—Quisling issued a statement proclaiming Norway’s fidelity, 
devotion, and gratitude to the Fiihrer, and declaring that the common- 
wealth ‘‘of all Germanic peoples had reached its highest form of expres- 
sion in the greater military share taken by Norway in the war, and 
particularly in the great forthcoming spring offensive, when the 
European peoples would be “fighting for freedom from the threat to 
their existence offered by the plutocracies and the Bolshevists’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In the details of the ballot for the vote of Confidence on Jan. 29 the 
names Of the tellers for the Noes should be Mr. McGovern and Mr. Stephen. 
Mr. Gallacher voted with the Ayes. (vide page 118 of Bulletin of Feb. 7.) 


l-eb. 3.—The Foreign Secretary announced in Parliament the signing 
of an agreement with the Emperor of Ethiopia on Jan. 31. He said Mr. 
Howe was going at once to Addis Ababa as Minister to the Emperor’s 
Court. The Emperor had asked for technical advisers, and they had 
agreed to do their. best to procure the services of a small number of 
sritish officials. The Government had agreed to finance the Emperor 
during the first year of the agreement to the extent of £1,500,000, and 
during the second year, of {1 million. If the agreement were prolonged 
beyond that time they would grant the Emperor £500,000 in the 3rd, 
and £250,000 in the 4th year. 

The Emperor had also asked for a military mission, and the agree- 
ment provided for this and for the British forces necessary to be main- 
tained in Ethiopia for strategic reasons and for the evacuation of 
Italian prisoners. The Ethiopian Army would be equipped from cap- 
tured material. He had also asked for some British judges to assist him 
in the administration of justice and the agreement provided that a 
foreigner might elect to have his case heard in an Ethiopian court on 
the bench of which a British magistrate should sit. 

He added that the Emperor’s fine sense of statesmanship had been 
abundantly evident during the trying period of fhe readjustment of his 
country from the chaos of war to independent administration. He had 
declared his intention of issuing decrees to abolish slavery as soon as he 
was in a position to legislate. No decision had been taken which in any 
way decreased the frontiers of Ethiopia compared with what they were 
before. 

The agreement and Military Convention were published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 6334. (See Special Note for the terms.) 

lhe first cargo ship built in America for Britain, the Ocean Vanguard, 
of 7,000 tons, arrived at a British port. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on India speakers urged the 
announcement of a definite date when full self-government would be 
accorded, and the sending of a representative to negotiate with the 
Indian leaders. It was also argued that it was not necessarily true that 
constitutional changes were impossible in war-time. 
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The Indian Under-Secretary pointed out that the Viceroy’s declaration 
of August, 1940, went a long way and definitely promised that the reins 
of government would be handed over to Indians at the earliest possible 
moment. Meanwhile they would welcome and promote in any way 
possible any practical step that might be taken by representative 
Indians to reach a basis of friendly unity. 

It was a great mistake to suppose that India to-day was governed 
from the India Office or that it was the desire of the Government that it 
should be so governed. The political issue was not whether power 
should or should not be transferred from British to Indian hands—it 
was what Indian Government, or Governments, was to take over. The 
claim of the Congress Party was an absolute one; it claimed that it, and 
it alone, represented all India. This was contested by an overwhelming 
majority of the Moslem community. It was a fact, also, that the 
Moslem League seemed to be growing in power, and that the influence 
of the Congress Party was diminishing. To whom, then, were they to 
hand over the government? 

There were now only 573 Europeans in the Indian Civil Service, and 
it was grotesque to describe Britain as governing India to-day. But 
it was quite certain that to transfer the control of the government 
without having secured some measure of agreement between the 
differing great communities would be to plunge the country into chaos. 


Feb. 4.—The following appointments were annotinced: Minister of 
Production, Lord Beaverbrook; Minister of Supply, Sir Andrew 
Duncan; President of the Board of Trade, Col. Llewellin. 

Mr. Amery, speaking at Leeds, renewed the pledge to India that the 
Government would help her to attain, as soon as possible after the war, 
the same position of freedom and of equality with Great Britain as was 
enjoyed by the Dominions. He used the word “help’”’ advisedly, for in 
India, as in Canada or S. Africa, the internal unity, the generally 
accepted constitutional framework upon which self-government must 
rest, could only come by the free agreement of those immediately 
concerned. In the last analysis it was only Indians themselves who 
could give India freedom. In the absence of agreement Britain could 
no more impose a Constitution on India and expect it to-survive than 
she could impose one on Europe. 

He also said that the non-co-operation of certain Indian political 
organizations had not stood in the way of India playing her part in 
the war. The army had been expanded from 230,000 men to nearly a 
million, of whom 250,000 were serving outside India. That army had 
been raised entirely on a voluntary basis, and even on that basis, with 
recruits coming in at the rate of 50,000 a month, the problem had never 
been man-power, but that of training staffs, and, above all, of modern 
equipment. 


Feb. 5.—It was announced that on the occasion of the signature of 
the Treaty with Iran Mohamed Ali Feranghi had telegraphed to Mr. 
Churchill expressing his hope that it would conduce to their mutual 
advantage and to the consolidation of the traditional relations of 
friendship between the two countries, and assuring him of his admira- 
tion for him personally and appreciation of his co-operation in safe- 
guarding the interests of Iran. Mr. Churchill, thanking him, said it was 
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the first occasion on which the 3 countries had come together.and 
pledged themselves in a common aim and for their mutual benefit. 

Feb. 6.—It was stated in London that French vessels were taking war 
supplies across the Mediterranean to Tunis which it was very possible 
were going to Rommel, though Vichy declared that they were simply 
to fill the place of those which had to be surrendered to Italy under 
the armistice terms. 

Feb. 8.—It was announced that Sir Edward Spears had been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Syria and the Lebanon. As Minister he would be a member of the 
Middle East War Council. 

The Admiralty announced that they had presented the gunboats 
Falcon, Gannet, and Sandpiper to the Chinese Government as a gesture 
of good will and a measure of assistance to China, and the Government 
had approved of this action as a token of their admiration for the 
indomitable courage with which the Chinese Government and people 
continued to defend their independence. 

The Prime Minister of Northern Ireland arrived in London. 

Feb. 9.—It was announced that ‘“‘a Pacific Council has now been 
set up in London on the ministerial plane. Australia, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and New Zealand will each have representatives on 
the Council. Other Ministers and advisers will attend as necessary.” 

Feb. 10.—The Minister of Economic Warfare stated in Parliament 
that there had undoubtedly been deliveries from French North Africa 
to the enemy in Libya of cars, lorries, wheat, wine, and olive oil. 
Gasolene and aviation spirit had also been reaching him through 
Tunisia, though he was not yet in a position to say whether these were 
consigned from French North Africa or from metropolitan France. 
The Government were in urgent consultation on the matter with the 
U.S. Government, who had already made enquiries at Vichy about it. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that to improve the 
remuneration of the Armed Forces there would be a reduction at the 
expense of the Exchequer of 3s. 6d. im the compulsory allotments from 
the pay of men claiming family or dependents’ allowances, thus 
increasing the family resources by that sum weekly. The cost would be 
{17} million a year. There would also be an increase in all children’s 
allowances of Is. a week, and a similar increase in allowances to certain 
classes of dependents. The cost would be £5 million a year. 

The Government had also decided to institute post-war credits for 
men in the Services under which 6d. a day (£9 a year) would be set aside 
to form a ‘nest-egg’ for them after the war. This would not prejudice 
the question of a post-war gratuity. The total cost, both current and 
deferred, of these improvements would be £55 million a year, rising to 
{60 million as the Forces expanded. The measures were explained in a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6336. 

The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that before he left 
America he had been drawn to the conclusion that there ought to be a 
Minister of Production and that Lord Beaverbrook was the man for it. 
As to his functions, the Departments concerned with production would 
retain their separate identities under their respective chiefs, and the 
Minister would exercise general supervision and guidance over them 
and would concert and coordinate their actions. Certain productive or 
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distributive functions exercised by the Board of Trade and by the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings had also been brought within the 
scope of the new Ministry. The Minister would carry out all the duties 
hitherto exercised by the Production Executive, except those relating to 
man-power and labour. He would also handle, on behalf of the War 
Cabinet, discussions on the combined bodies set up in England and 
the United States to deal with munitions assignments and raw materials 
between the allies. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Churchill said the Minister of Supply 
would answer in the House of Commons for the Minister of Production. 

A White Paper was issued on the duties of the new Minister, 
‘Cmd. 6337. 

A meeting of the Pacific War Council was held at 10 Downing St. 
and was attended by the Dutch Prime Minister and the Minister in 
London, Sir Earle Page, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. Amery, as well as by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee, and the Chiefs of Staff of the 3 
Services. 

Feb. 11.—The Secretary for Air stated in Parliament that the total 
of R.A.F. losses up to Dec. 31 last was 3,981 aircraft. That of Germany 
and Italy (excluding losses in Russia and Poland, and those destroyed 
by the French before the fall of France) was 8,559, i.e. German, 6,440, 
and Italian, 2,119. These totals did not include aircraft destroyed by 
naval aircraft and by the guns of warships and merchantmen. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare gave figures of deliveries to 
Rommel by the French authorities in North Africa showing that in 
January 1,500 tons of motor spirit and 2,000 tons of aviation spirit 
were sent over the Tunisian frontier, and in December 2,000 tons of 
motor spirit. Throughout 1941 nearly 2,000 lorries and cars crossed 
the frontier, and in the past 3 months at least 4,000 tons of wheat, 
500 tons of olive oil, and 500,000 gallons of wine had gone each month. 

For 3 months ships had been sailing surreptitiously from Marseilles 
to Tunis with lorries (including Italian), provisions, and supplies. 
On the return voyage they brought phosphates for fertilizers, and half 
their cargoes were taken by the Germans. 

The Government were informed that President Roosevelt had 
appointed Mr. Averill Harriman to be the U.S. representative on the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board (London). (The British repre- 
sentative was Lord Leathers.) 

Feb. 12.—Lord Beaverbrook, speaking in the Lords on war produc- 
tion, said there would be no shortage of weapons if they could keep all 
they produced, adding that all their obligations to Russia had been 
fulfilled up to Jan. 31 except for 1 tank. After calling attention to the 
“revolutionary move’”’ of pooling all the British and U.S. resources— 
weapons, raw materials, and shipping—he said the first duty of the 
Minister of Production would be to journey abroad, to Washington 
and Moscow. His main duty was to tap every source of supply every- 
where, and the United States would shortly become the principal one. 
Canada was of the highest importance too, and must have a rapidly 
growing output. There then came the question of overlapment and 
its allotment to the Allied nations. That required consultation in 
Washington and Moscow. 

Britain would probably give for a time more than she would get, 
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but the day was not far distant when she would get, he thought, a great 
deal more in allocation of war materials than she would give, provided 
always that Britain needed the allocation. 

His second duty was to get as much as possible out of the factories 
at home. There was plenty of opportunity for improvement, and waste 
and extravagance existed in many places. But, to judge from results of 
output of the Ministries the situation was not bad, but good. The out- 
put of the Supply Ministry in the last 6 or 7 months of finished muni- 
tions had doubled. In January they had a record production of tanks, 
3 times that of January 1941. The output of guns had in January 
reached a rate of 33,500 a year, an increase in that single month of 
10 per cent of an already high figure. 

There were also many new weapons, including a heavy tank gun 
which was coming into production on a very big scale, and would be 
used also for anti-tank work. It would penetrate the armour of any tank 
that had ever been built. The armour of the British tank was equal 
to that of the German, but the Germans used a 4.2 pounder gun, and 
that gave them an immense advantage. The Waltzing Matilda was a 
1eliable tank; a whole brigade travelled 500 or 600 miles across the 
desert and not one dropped out owing to mechanical trouble. The 
Valentine was one of the finest of all tanks, and it was not true that 
there had been a shortage of spares in Egypt. 

There was, of course, a shortage of weapons, and he gave some 
figures of those sent abroad. In 1941 they sent 9,781 aircraft from the 
U.K. against 2,134 brought in, and they had sent abroad altogether 
about 3,000 tanks and had received 200 only. In addition, a large 
number of tanks were sent direct to the Middle East from America, 
and they in Britain had sent away their Canadian tanks too—they 
never came to England. Twice they had been called upon to put 
forward everything they could—first for the Battle of Britain, and 
secondly, for the Battle of Moscow; British tanks played a very big 
part in the defence of Moscow. 

They had a great deal more to do. They must send to Russia very 
shortly under the terms of the protocol immensely increased shipments 
of tanks and aircraft, and this at a fixed rate, which was rapidly 
approaching. “We have,”’ he said, “to scatter our mercies in the form 
of munitions over many lands if we are to keep pace with our soldiers 
and airmen and foreign armies who depend on us.”’ 

Three factors must be taken into account: raw materials, machine 
tools, and labour. Their stocks of raw materials in the last 3 months 
of 1941 outstripped anything that had gone before. The situation had 
now changed, and it was a very different question, owing to the inter- 
ference with sources of supply, the needs of Russia and of the Dominions, 
etc. They and the United States must embark on great new projects 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, and in Washington projects 
had been launched for producing 400,000 tons a year, of which Britain 
expected to get 50,000 tons. Now he was told it was proposed to 
increase the output to 600,000 tons. Britain would also get her due pro- 
portion of octane fuel for aircraft;- fortunately the Americans had 
launched vast schemes for its production sufficient, he believed, to look 
after the growing needs of both countries. 

At present there was a shortage of machine-tools. The United States 
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were to have given them a large supply, but now they were faced 
with the necessity for those tools at home, where there was a great 
shortage. He thought that machine-tool output in Britain could be 
developed. As to labour, the Production Minister was an employer 
concerned with his output, and wanting to drive output as hard and 
fast as possible, and had no right to concern himself with questions of 
labour save only as any other employer. 

The Colonial Secretary broadcast a message to the people of Malaya 
of all races, assuring them that they were constantly in the thoughts 
of everyone in Great Britain, and that all the world was watching their 
courage and endurance. The struggle must end in victory—‘‘in spite of 
grievous reverses we shall break the enemy’s power and restore to you 
your freedom of life.’’ 

Mr. Amery announced in Parliament that the Government had 
invited the Government of India to nominate representatives to be 
members of the War Cabinet and the Pacific War Council; they would 
have equal status with the Dominion representatives. 

Feb. 13.—Figures of civilian casualties in air raids during January 
were issued, showing 112 killed or believed killed, and 61 injured and 
detained. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the world. (See Special 
Summary.) 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in London from the East. 


GREECE 

Feb. 5.—Turkish reports stated that Athens was now the centre of 
Axis propaganda among the Arab countries, and that a number of 
Syrian, Iraqi, Palestinian, and Egyptian paid agents of Germany and 
Italy were working there getting into toueh with Axis sympathizers in 
their respective countries. Eight undesirable Syrian agents who had 
just been turned out of Turkey had gone to Athens. 

Feb. 6.—American official reports stated that a “famine of appalling 
proportions” had been caused in the country by the Germans, who had 
stripped the country of food. 

Feb. 15.—Turkish reports stated that in the past 4 months some 
40,000 people had died of starvation, mostly in the Athens region. 


HUNGARY 

Feb. 6.—The+Government were believed to have been asked by the 
Germans to raise 200,000 men, to be equipped by them, for use either 
in occupying the Balkans or in direct military operations. Ribbentrop 
was reported to have offered Hungary the leadership of Central Europe, 
and Ciano, the use of a free port at Fiume. 

Feb. 16.—Admiral Horthy announced his intention of resigning 
the Regency on the score of age. (He was born in 1868.) 


INDIA 
Feb. 3.—Debate on India in the House of Lords. (See Great Britain.) 
Feb. 4.—Mr. Amery’s statement at Leeds. (See Great Britain.) 
Feb. 6.—The Viceroy broadcast a message to the Indians in Singapore 
in which he described them as standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
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defenders of the island as the wardens of India’s eastern gate, adding, 
“the forces of the mighty Empire of which you are the members and of 
its great allies are gathering strength, and will soon enable you to deal 
much more deadly blows than those which you now endure, until the 
enemy is utterly destroyed”. 

Feb. 9.—It was announced that General Chiang Kai-shek was in the 
country with a party of Staff officers. The Viceroy gave a reception in 
Delhi in his honour. 

Feb. 10.—Chiang Kai-shek had discussions with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and Maulana Abdul Azad, the President of the Congress Party. 
Speaking at a State banquet the Generalissimo said it was the united 
people of China who had borne the brunt of the battle for democracy, 
and since the first invasion of Chinese soil the Chinese had been rising 
together to greater heights of philosophy, patriotism, courage, endur- 
ance, and generosity with but one aim—that out of the agonizing losses 
suffered there should now arise a new world in which men-and 
women could live in peace and happiness. 

He said he had been.truly impressed with the greatness of India, and 
paid tribute to the Viceroy’s profound knowledge and statesmanship 
in Indian affairs. 

Feb. 11.—Chiang Kai-shek took the salute at a parade of British, 
Indian, and Nepalese troops. 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes sent a telegram of welcome 
to Chiang Kai-shek, saying his visit was “bound to inspire our people 
with the same spirit which has inspired the people of China under 
your great leadership. . . .” 

Feb. 12.—Chiang Kai-shek had consultations with the general 
commanding the Nepalese troops in India, with the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, and with several members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

The Viceroy invited the Government of India to appoint represen- 
tatives in the War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council, in accord- 
ance with the British Government’s wish that India should be afforded 
the same opportunity of being represented as-the Dominions. 

Feb. 13.—Chiang Kai-shek visited the Khyber Pass. The President 
of the Moslem League, who had been invited to meet the Generalissimo, 
expressed to the authorities his regret that he could not go to Delhi on 
the date suggested owing to previous engagements. He sent a message 
of goodwill to Chiang Kai-shek. 

The number of evacuees who had reached the country from Burma 
and Malaya was stated in Delhi to be between 25,000 and 30,000. 
Their reception was organized by the Government. 





IRAN 


Feb. 5.—Exchange of telegrams between the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Churchill on signature of the Anglo-Russian Treaty. (See Great Britain.) 


ITALY 

Feb. 4.—Reports were current that Géring’s visit was primarily to 
secure 750,000 Italian troops for the spring offensive in Russia. Géring 
left for Germany. 
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Feb. 6.—The press printed articles claiming that British sea-power 
in the Mediterranean had been crippled by losses off Crete and more 
recently, especially by a “‘daring and successful raid on Alexandria 
harbour (in January) by naval assault troops.”’ 

Rashid Ali and the Mufti of Jerusalem arrived in Rome. 

Feb. 7.—It was learnt that the Government had reduced the electrical] 
power available for heating, lighting, and motive force by 20 per cent 
and ordered the closing one day a week of certain factories producing 
non-essential materials. 


JAMAICA 


Feb. 10.—It was announced that the Governor had received from the 
Colonial Secretary a dispatch, dated Jan. 5, containing the British 
Government’s proposals for constitutional changes in Jamaica. They 
included the following points: adult universal suffrage was the essential 
foundation of any scheme of reform; the bi-cameral system was not 
accepted, for reasons which were given; the Privy Council would be 
re-formed by admitting a certain number of elected members of the 
Legislative Council; no power was to be conferred on the Governor 
which he did not already possess. The changes would not be carried out 
until a new census had been taken, a new electoral register prepared, 
seats redistributed, and the system of local government reorganized. 


JAPAN 


Feb. 7.—Army figures of losses were issued for all theatres of war 
except Malaya. They showed 3,882 men killed, 153 aircraft lost and 10 
transports sunk and 16 damaged. Enemy losses were given as 914 
aircraft, plus 24 captured, 224 tanks and 558 guns captured, 307 ships 
captured and 92 sunk or damaged, and 22,371 prisoners taken. 

Feb. 16.—The Prime Minister told the Diet that the fall of Singapore 
meant that all the important bases used by Britain and the United 
States “for their encroachment in Eastern Asia” were now captured. 
Japan did not regard the Burmese people as her enemy, and would 
gladly extend positive co-operation to them in establishing Burma 
for the Burmese provided they took full cognizance of the situation 
in Britain, who had exposed her utter incapacity, and offered to 
co-operate with Japan. India had a golden opportunity to rid herself 
of the ruthless despotism of Britain. 

The Japanese would crush the Dutch forces, but “‘if the Indonesian 
people understand our real intentions and co-operate with us in the 
construction of Greater East Asia we will respect their wishes and 
traditions and free them from the despotic rule of the refugee Dutch 
Government”. ' 

To Australasia he said they should avoid causing ‘‘a useless war’ 
by relying on the United States and Britain, adding, ‘‘whether the 
peoples of Australasia enjoy happiness depends entirely on whether 
their Governments understand Japan’s real intentions and take a 
fair and just attitude towards her’”’. 

The Burma Road was “doomed to be cut shortly” and Chiang 
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Kai-shek would become helpless. Japan would deal the finishing 
blow to his régime. 


MALAYA 

Feb. 4.—General Wavell, in an Order of the Day, said the Japanese 
were straining every nerve to keep the advantage gained by their 
initial surprise and to gain a quick success. Once their impetus was 
thwarted they would soon be discouraged. ‘‘Our part is to stop them,” 
he said, “to gain time for the great reinforcements which we and our 
American allies are sending... We are in a similar position to the 
original British Expeditionary Force which stopped the Germans and 
saved Europe in the first Battle of Ypres, and we... must save Asia 
by fighting these Japanese’”’. The enemy could no longer outflank them 
or exploit his superior mobility, and ‘‘you must yield no strip of ground 
without fighting hard and leave nothing behind undestroyed that could 
be of the least service to the enemy .. . I look to you all to fight this 
battle without further thought of retreat... .”’ 

leh. 7.—General Percival told the press in Singapore that the island 
would be held to the last man. To do so required a common effort on 
the part of the military and civilian elements, each of which depended 
on the co-operation of the other. Reinforcements had already arrived, 
but the island could be given support by other means than by the 
landing of fresh troops. 

Ieb. 12.—The Singapore wireless service, broadcasting at 10 p.m. 
local time, stated that “‘the Japanese are endeavouring to obscure the 
real position on the island behind extravagant claims. The real position 
is that an enemy drive was directed on the city and pressed with some 
vigour. We are not only going to fight, we are going to win, We shall 
emerge from the struggle’. 

Lord Moyne’s broadcast to the people. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 13.—It was understood that the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments had informed the Colonial Office that among women and chil- 
dren of all races evacuated from Singapore by sea over 7,000 European 
women and children had left by Jan. 31. (The total number of Euro- 
pean women and children in Singapore was estimated at about 10,000. 
Since Jan. 31 more had left.) 


MEXICO 

Feb. 6.—President Camacho received the British Minister, who pre- 
sented his letters of credence. (This was the first meeting with a British 
Minister since April, 1938.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Feb. 11.—It was learnt that the Government had reached an agree- 
ment with Venezuela whereby Venezuela would ‘‘co-operate in defence 
measures in a manner similar to that agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment of Brazil and the Netherlands in the case of Surinam’’ (Dutch 
Guiana), 
_ Appointment of Admiral Helfrich to command of Allied naval forces 
in the Western Pacific. (See U.S.A.) 

Feb. 14.—German press notices referred to services held by a new 
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“brotherhood”, entitled the “Order of Christ’s Witnesses’, for members 
of the Nazi Party. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Feb. 10.—It was announced that the vanguard of a U.S. naval 
force had landed in Wellington. 

Feb. 12.—The Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet discussed 
the defence of the zone with Admiral Leary, who told the press that 
allied aid was being increased as fast as materials and facilities were 
made available. After the attack on Pearl Harbour, he said, ‘‘the whole 
of the United States got behind us. Pearl Harbour was our Dunkirk.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Feb. 7.—A Minister of Production was appointed. 
Feb. 8.—The Prime Minister left for London. 


NORWAY 

Feb. 3.—Quisling formed a Cabinet as before except for 3 Ministers 
who had refused to invite him to assume the Premiership. 

Fires occurred at several places in Oslo, Askim, Drammen, Bergen, 
Trondheim, and other towns, believed to be demonstrations against 
Ousiling’s promotion. 

Feb. 5.—Swedish reports stated that Norwegians were being con- 
scripted and transported to Finland to build roads, fortifications, etc., 
at Petsamo and other ports. 

German statements on the new Administration. (See Germany.) 

Feb. 6.—It was learnt that the shipowner Rudolf Oslen had been 
arrested; also several of the former editorial staff of the Social Demo- 
cratic paper Arbeiderbladet. 

Feb. 7.—Quisling issued a decree vesting in the Minister President 
the authority constitutionally belonging to the King and Parliament. 
A second decree, coming into force on March 1, ordered all boys and 
girls from 10 to 18 to serve in the youth formations of the Nasjonal 
Samling. 

Quisling appointed Frederick Prytz Minister of Finance and re- 
appointed all the other Ministers in his former Cabinet. 

The German Chief of Police issued an order that all Norwegians 
arrested for the illegal possession of wireless sets should be sent to 
German concentration camps. 

Feb. 15.—Quisling’s proclamation of devotion to Hitler. (See 
Germany.) Severe restrictions were put into force on railway travel 
except for short distances. The quislingist authorities announced that 
drastic measures were to be taken to deal with arson. 


PARAGUAY 

Feb. 6.—A decree was issued forbidding the publication or broad- 
casting: of news from the Transocean, Stefani, and Domei Agencies. 
(Their local offices had already been closed down.) 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Feb. 6.—Aguinaldo, who led the revolution of 1899 against the 
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United States, broadcast a message to General MacArthur from Manila 
urging him to surrender immediately. 

Feb. 12.—The Commander of the Japanese Army in Luzon issued a 
yroclamation reading ‘‘Our dear brethren who are swarming in the seat 
of hostilities, return promptly to your farms and harvest your crops 
and your sugar cane. Now you cannot get supplies or commodities 
from oversea countries you must get your food with your own hands 

. Japanese forces never harm any Filipino who is diligent in his 
occupation. Don’t flee into the mountains misled by the absurd pro- 
paganda of the U.S.A. The tumults of war have already gone far 
away. Peace will be brought about solely by the consciousness and 
determination of the Filipinos ...starvation or prosperity will be 
determined by your efforts to-day or to-morrow.” 


POLAND 

Feb. 3.—The National Council and a “token’’ Parliament were 
appointed in London. The former was to be composed of 20 members 
representing the 4 main parties (National, Peasant, National Labour, 
and Polish Socialist Parties) with 5 each, $9 members representing 
individually different trends of opinion, and 2 representing the Jewish 
parties. 

Feb. 15.—Many cases of fires and suspected arson were reported, 
particularly at Bydgoszcz, Lodz, and Poznan. Reports reaching 
Sweden stated that the Gestapo was taking drastic action against 
postal officials, including the death penalty for postmen in Warsaw, 
Poznan, and elsewhere, in connection with a leakage of information 
about conditions on the Russian fronts. The condemned persons were 
charged with reading. the German field post without authorization. 

The German press frequently announced death sentences for sabo- 
tage. 


PORTUGAL 

Feb. 8.—General Carmona was elected President for a third term. 
Well over 80 per cent of the electorate voted, and there was no other 
candidate. 

Feb. 12.—The Prime Minister in Seville, and issue of announcement. 
(See Spain.) 

Feb. 16.—Drastic petrol restrictions virtually ended all private 
motoring. 


RUMANIA 

Feb. 5.—Reports reaching neutral countries were to the effect that 
the 3 divisions sent to the Russian front had been practically destroyed. 
Turkish reports stated that Antonescu had agreed to furnish 16 divisions 
for the spring offensive, and that the Chief and Vice-Chief of the Army 
Staff had resigned in protest, believing it would lead to a revolt. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 11.—General Smuts, speaking in Cape Town, said the Allies 
were passing through. difficult times, but war was the most risky up 
and down business there was in life. There was no need to be dis- 
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couraged, however, by what was happening in the Far East or Libya, 
The war might last for a year or 2 years, but it would end in victory. 
It was one of the great religious wars of the world—a war of the spirit. 


SPAIN 

Feb, 4. i ini 7 fice of 
protection’ was being established in the Ministry to take charge of the 
interests of various belligerents. It would coordinate the work of 
Spanish representatives in countries where Spaif was watching over 
these interests. (She had taken over German, Italian, and Japanese 
interests in the United States and 13 Latin-American countries.) 

Feb. 5.—Col. Valladeras was appointed national inspector for 
carrying out the purge of the Falange Party ordered on Nov. 25 by the 
Secretary General of the Party. 

Feb. 6.—The Madrid press reported an “important interview’ at 
Larache between General Nogués, the French Resident-General of 
Morocco, and General Orgaz, High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. 

Feb. 8.—The Madrid office of the German News Agency issued a 
manifesto reading ““The sensational discovery of British armed contra- 
band in Tangier has provoked great indignation everywhere in Spanish 
Morocco and Spain. British arms are being accumulated in this 
strategically important town.’ 

All telephone and telegraph communications with Tangier were cut off 
except for official messages between the Government and the Spanish 
High Commissioner. 

Feb. 10.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement announcing the 
Tangier bomb explosion on Feb. 7, saying it caused consternation in the 
district and adding, “The Spanish authorities took all necessary 
measures to pro.ect the building of the British Consulate and prevent 
incidents.”’ 

Feb. 12.—General Franco and Sefior Sufier had a discussion with the 
Prime Minister of Portugal at Seville. 

It was announced that political and economic problems of a general 
character which the war had created, as well as those which were 
peculiar to both States were examined. It was agreed “‘to maintain 
henceforth the closest communication in order to safeguard the common 
interests which have been concerted in past agreements.” 

Feb. 14.—General Franco, addressing army officers at Seville, said 
that Germany had held back the Red hordes and defended western 
civilization for some 20 years. If the Russians opened the way to 
Berlin it would not only be one division but a million Spaniards who 
would then volunteer. “At these times of battle between the peoples 
of the world,” he said, ‘‘we are watching how they try to destroy the 
bulwark and offer Europe as a prize of Communism. We do not fear 
that it will be carried out.”’ 


SWEDEN 

Feb. 5.—The Gothenburg Court declared void the summons against 
the British Government in cases of the arrest of ships. 

Feb. 6.—The German Embassy was reported to have demanded the 
surrender of a number of German soldiers who deserted while passing 
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through Sweden on their way to Germany or the Russian front from 
Norway or Finland. 





SYRIA 
Feb. 8.—Appointment of British Minister to Syria and the Lebanon. 
(See Great Britain.) 


TANGIER 

Feb. 7.—Anti-British riots broke out after a bomb explosion on the 
quay the previous day in which 24 people were fatally injured. The 
Spanish police circulated a report that the outrage was committed by 
the British, and a mass meeting of Moorish youths, with some Spanish 
boys, distributed inflammatory leaflets, and a procession then attacked 
the British post office and the Consulate-General, breaking windows 
and damaging the Consul’s car. It also damaged the Muiza Hotel and the 
Tangier Gazette and the Bland Line’s offices, and sacked and looted the 
Bristol Hotel. The Union Jack was burned in a public square. The 
Spanish police took no action. 

General Uriata proclaimed a state of martial law. 

Feb. 8.—After ‘the posting of the proclamation the British-owned 
Hotel Consulate and a café were pillaged. The Espasa printed an 
article against Britain, declaring that the bomb had been brought over 
with diplomatic bags from Gibraltar. 

British investigations showed that the whole affair was arranged 
by German agents, and that the bomb was placed among the diplo- 


matic bags with the intention that it should be delivered at the 
Consulate-General, but it exploded prematurely. (See Spain.) 

The British Consul-General lodged the strongest protest with 
General Uriata. 

Feb. 10.—Statement by Spanish Foreign Ministry. (See Spain.) 


TURKEY 

Feb. 15.—Eight Arab agents of the Axis who had been expelled left 
for Bulgaria. 

Dr. Junod, of the International Red Cross, arrived in the country 
to complete arrangements for the transport of 5,000 Greek children 
to Switzerland, 3,000 to Egypt, and 1,000 to Syria. He also reported to 
the Government on the food situation in Greece. 


URUGUAY 

Feb. 4.—It was announced in Montevideo that the United States 
was sending naval units to aid in the defence of the coast. 

Feb. 5.—The Government issued a decree declaring that Great 
Britain would be considered as a non-belligerent in the war against the 
Axis, and that similar treatment would be granted to all nations 
“which in the opinion of the Government contribute to the defence 
of the hemisphere’s interest.” 


U.S.A. 
Feb. 2.—The C.-in-C., Pacific Fleet, in a message from Honolulu, 
said that every ship, every plane, and every officer and man of the 
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Pacific Fleet was being utilized to the fullest extent both to safeguard 
America and to bring the war to the enemy’s front door. He added 
a reminder that the Pacific was 70 million square miles in area. 

Feb. 4.—The police raided premises in California and arrested 15 
Japanese. 

Feb. 5.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate approved 
legislation granting the loan to China and the Senate passed it unani- 
mously. The Naval Supply Bill was finally approved by both Houses 
and sent to the President. 

Nine Japanese, 3 Germans, and an Italian were arrested when the 
police raided premises in California and seized wireless sets, cameras, 
and some weapons. 

Feb. 6.—The War Dept. announced that there had been set up in 
Washington “‘a combined command post for the conduct of all joint 
operations’, a new group with 2 principal sub-divisions—one of the 
U.S. Chiefs of Staff, and the other of British naval and military officials 
represented in Washington. The Dept. also announced the establish- 
ment of a new munitions assignment board, under Mr. Hopkins, to 
decide the dispositionf war materials, and added that the Washington 
group would take the new board under its wing. 

The President told the press that coordination of the effort of the 
United States in the S.W. Pacific had been in the hands of “Pacific 
Councils’’ for a month past. 

The President received the Dutch Foreign Minister and the Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Mr. Welles received the Irish Minister, who handed him a document 
believed to be a summary of the protests uttered by Mr. de Valera 
against the landing of U.S. troops in Northern Ireland without notifying 
him. 

Feb. 7.—The War Dept. announced that operations had been put in 
train to increase its air personnel to one million men in 1942 and 
ultimately to 2 million. 

The President authorized the Dept. to call up enlisted reservists who 
were released from active duty in the autumn, as part of the force of 
3,600,000 men to be brought under arms during 1942. 

It was understood that the State Dept. was asking Vichy direct 
about evidence reaching Washington and London that help and supplies 
were being given to Rommel’s forces. 

Feb. 8.—Admiral Glassford was appointed to command the naval 
forces in the south-west Pacific (formerly the Asiatic Fleet); Admiral 
Hart to command the A.B.D.A. naval forces; and Admiral Leary the 
combined naval forces in the Australian-New Zealand area, known as 
the Anzac Forces. 

Feb. 9.—The President signed the Naval Appropriation Bill, and 
sent to Congress a measure to provide for the Army ard for the Maritime 
Commission $26,680 million, of which $22,868 miilion was for the 
Army for subsistence, clothing, etc., and the balance for expansion of 
the merchant fleet. . 

He also signed an executive order establishing the war shipping 
administration, of which Admiral Land was the head. He had authority 
Over the operation, purchase, charter, requisition, and use of all 
merchant shipping and its allocation for war service. 
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Admiral Standley was appointed Ambassador to Russia. 

The liner Lafayette, fotmerly the Normandie, was set on fire at her 
pier and very extensively damaged before the flames could be brought 
under control. The fire was believed to be due to an accident. 

Feb. 10.—It was understood in Washington that the State Dept. 
was ‘dissatisfied’’ with the results of its enquiries into the question of 
Vichy’s aid to the Axis in North Africa. Mr. Welles received the 
Vichy Ambassador, who said afterwards that his Gevernment was ‘“‘far 
from being as guilty as it was charged” of providing aid to the Germans. 

It was known in Washington that at least 2 French vessels had been 
plying regularly between Marseilles and Tunisia carrying material 
believed to be in part military, and that Italian ships had been running 
on the same route. ' 

The President told the press that from the point of view of major 
strategy the first objective of the United States was to prevent a break 
through by the enemy and cause as much attrition of his resources as 
possible. American public opinion was becoming increasingly conscious 
of all the war entailed, and every day the people were more realistic. 
Whether they liked it or not, it was a world-encircling war, in which the 
enemy must be worn down as much as possible pending the building 
up of the overwhelming superiority necessary to crush him. Such 
superiority, he declared emphatically, would be forthcoming. 

Feb. 11.—Lord Halifax, speaking at Springfield on the eve of the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, said the invitation to himself to give an 
address did him and his country a great honour, and he asked all who 
heard him to remember Lincoln’s indomitable faith, ‘“‘as through 4 long 
and lonely years he carried almost single-handed the future of this 
great Union’”’: It was Lincoln who called the United States “‘the last 
and best hope of the earth’, and now upon the resources, the valour, 
skill, and energy of this country hung largely, perhaps principally, the 
future of an entire way of life. 

It was announced that a contingent of troops had been sent to 
Curagao and Aruba islands to help in their defence, at the request of 
the Dutch Government. 

The Navy Dept. announced that by his own request, Admiral Hart 
had been relieved as Chief of the Allied naval forces in the Western 
Pacific, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich, Royal Netherlands Navy, appointed 
in his place. Vice-Admiral Glassford succeeded Admiral Hart as 
Commander of the U.S. naval forces in the South-Western Pacific (the 
former Asiatic Fleet). 

feb. 14.—Mr. Donald Nelson stated that “this year of 1942 is a 
critical year in the existence of the United States’, and urged that in- 
dustry should strive for a vastly increased war output in 1942, instead 
of concentrating on 1943. 

Feb. 15.—The Mayor of New York issued a warning that the escape 
of the German naval squadron had brought nearer to the city the 
possibility of incendiary bombings. Admiral Standley (who had just 
been appointed Ambassador to Russia) stated that ‘““America can be 
brought to her knees’’. 

Feb. 16.+~Men of 20 to 44 registered for military service; they were 
estimated to number about 9 million. 

The battleship Alabama, mounting nine 16 in. guns, was launched 
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at Norfolk 9 months ahead of schedule. Col. Knox, in a speech, said 
she was tangible evidence of the success of their.two-ocean programme. 


U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 5.—An agreement was signed (in London) with Canada provid- 
ing for the exchange of Consular representatives. 

Feb. 12.—Important sections of the Donetz Basin and Kharkoy 
province were statéd, by Moscow radio, to be again in Russian hands, 
and coal mines, tractor repair plants, and other industries were func- 
tioning. Industry was normal in the whole of Voroshilovgrad Province. 
Lichachevo, 55 miles south-south-west of Kharkov, was in Russian 
hands. 

Feb. 14.—A decree was issued ordering the call up of all men between 
16 and 55 and all women of 16 to 45, except apprentices, students, and 
mothers with children under 8. 


VENEZUELA 
Feb. 11.—Agreement ve defence of Surinam. (See The Netherlands.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Feb. 3.—It was:learnt that many repressive measures had recently 
been taken in Croatia, including the closing of all elementary schools 
and the sending to cortcentration camps in Italy of 100 leading Croats. 
Pavelich was believed to be providing 125 million dinars a month to 
pay for the upkeep of the occupation troops. 

» Attacks on Italians were reported at Split, SuSak, Ogulin, and other 
towns, and drastic reprisals were taken, including the shootirg of heads 
of households. 

Feb. 15.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that fierce fighting had 
been going on in the district south of Nish with the Bulgarians, and on 
the main railway from there to Belgrade with the Hungarians. In 
Novisad, north-east Serbia, Mihailovitch’s forces had annihilated a 
Hungarian patrol, and some 800 Serbians were reported to have been 
killed in reprisal. 
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